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COPIES of .Memorials addressed to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department by Roman Catholic Prelates in Ireland , on the subject of 
National and University Education in Ireland, and of the Correspon- 
dence relating thereto. 



— No. 1. — 

Archbishop MacHale to Sir G. Grey. 

Sir, Tuam, 9 August 1865. 

It being generally understood that Her Majesty’s Government is determined 
to introduce modifications into the system of University Education in Ireland, I 
must naturally feel, from my position, a deep anxiety relative to so important a 
matter. May I then respectfully ask you, if you deem it compatible with your 
duty as one of Her Majesty’s Ministers to do so, to impart to me such informa- 
tion on the subject as may enable me and the Bishops of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Tuam to consider it in relation to our weighty responsibility re- 
garding the education of those entrusted to our care. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) John MacHale, 

Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam. 



— No. 2. — 

Sir G. Grey to Archbishop MacHale. 

Home Office, 12 August 1865. 

Sir George Grey presents his compliments to Archbishop MacHale, and 
has the honour to inform him, in reply to his letter of the 9th instant, that 
the general views of Her Majesty’s Government on the subject of University 
Education in Ireland, were stated by Sir George Grey in the House of Commons 
in his speech upon the motion made by The O’Donoghue in the last session of 
Parliament. 

The principle upon which Her Majesty’s Government declared their intention 
to act was, that the facilities for obtaining a University degree in Ireland 
should no longer be restricted to students of Trinity College, Dublin, or of one 
of the Queen's Colleges, and that the Charter of the Queen’s University 
should be so modified as to admit of degrees being conferred by it in Ireland 
to the same extent to which degrees are conferred in England by the London 
University. 

This would involve, in addition to the modification of the . charter, some 
alteration in the composition of the Senate of the University. Sir George 
Grey is in communication with the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland as to the 
steps which may be necessary to give full effect to this intention, but he 
is unable to give any information as to the details of the arrangements 
to be made until they have been submitted to and approved of by the 
Cabinet. 



— No. 3. — 

Archbishop Cullen to Sir G. Grey. 

Sir, Dublin 27 August 1865. 

At a meeting of the Catholic Prelates of Ireland, held in this city on Wed- 
nesday last, 22d instant, it was resolved that the four Archbishops should ask 
you for the favour of an interview, and 1 am requested to solicit this favour in 
their name. 
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Her Majesty’s Government having announced its intention of modifying the 
existing condition of University Education in Ireland, with a view to enable 
Catholics to partake of its advantages, the Bishops are desirous to ascer- 
tain from the Government what alterations are proposed to be made, and they 
have deputed the Archbishops to ask you respectfully for the desired infor- 
mation. 

Whilst doing so, the Archbishops are anxious to impress on Her Majesty’s 
Government the right of Catholics to equality in the matter of education with 
their Protestant fellow subjects, and to point out to you, if necessary, how far 
the Government measure may fall short of securing to them that equality. 

The Archbishops are also instructed to state that the Roman Catholic Epis- 
copal body, while declining to accept, as satisfactory, any arrangement which 
will leave preponderating advantages to existing State Institutions, collegiate 
or university, that have been condemned by the Catholic Church, will not 
refuse for themselves and their flocks concessions that may diminish the evils 
and injustice of which they have had so long to complain ; it being, however, 
distinctly understood that such acceptance is not to be construed as an acqui- 
escence in any form of mixed education. 

The Archbishops are further charged to urge upon you the consideration, 
with a view to removal of the grievances involved in the present system of 
national education in Ireland, by which the Catholics are denied what is 
granted to the Catholics of England, viz., the right of investing their schools 
and the whole system of their education with the distinctive character of 
Catholicism. These grievances are detailed in a letter addressed by the Epis- 
copal Body, on the 18th of March 1860, to the Right Honourable Edward 
Cardwell, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, and printed soon after by order of 
Parliament. 

Should it be your pleasure to receive us, may I beg you to inform me of the 
place and time when it may suit your convenience that we may wait on you ; 
allowing me sufficient time to communicate the appointment to the other 
Archbishops. In conclusion, I deem it proper to add that the Archbishops are 
not authorised to come to any final arrangement upon the matters referred to 
in this letter, and that it will be incumbent on them to lay before their Episcopal 
brethren for examination, the proposals of the Government with a view of 
determining whether such proposals can be accepted without any sacrifice of 
Catholic rights and principles. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) >f< Paul Cullen. 



— No. 4. — 

Sir G. Grey to Archbishop Cullen. 

Most Reverend Sir, Whitehall, 28 August 1865. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 
instant, requesting me to receive you and the other Roman Catholic Archbishops 
in Ireland, at an interview with reference to the modification of the existing 
conditions of University Education in Ireland. 

As I am on the point of leaving London, and shall probably be absent for 
some time, with the exception of occasional visits to London at uncertain times 
for special business, it is impossible for me at present to fix a time for such 
interview, but I will do so when it is in my power, and I shall be happy to con- 
sult your convenience, and that of other Archbishops as to the time. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) G. Grey. 
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— No. 5. — 

Sir G. Grey to Archbishop Cullen. 

Most Reverend Sir, Whitehall, 16 November 1865. 

W ith reference to my letter of 28th August, I have the honour to inform 
you that, if you desire it, I shall be happy to receive you and the other Roman 
Catholic Archbishops in Ireland, as to the proposed interview on the subject of 
University Education in Ireland, on any day before the end of the present 
month, which may suit your own and their convenience. I shall be obliged by 
your informing me of the day on which it will be convenient to you that the 
interview should take place. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) G. Grey. 



— No. 6. — 

Archbishop Cullen to Sir G. Grey. 

Sir, Dublin, 17 November 1865. 

I have been honoured with your letter of yesterday, which I have imme- 
diately communicated to the other Archbishops, asking them at the same time 
to avail themselves of the privilege you have so kindly granted, that they them- 
selves should fix a day within this month to have the proposed interview with 
you on education in Ireland. 

As soon as I shall have received the replies of the other Prelates, I will not 
fail to let you know the day on which they propose to wait on you. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) >P Paul Cullen 



— No. 7. — 

Archbishop Cullen to Sir G. Grey. 

Sir, Dublin, 14 January 1866. 

I have the honour to forward to you two letters or memorials on Primary 
and University Education, on the part of the 29 Roman Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops in Ireland whose names are attached to them. 

As so many Prelates living at considerable distances from each other wished 
to examine these memorials, it was necessary to get them printed, but not for 
publication. 

Each prelate has attached his signature to a printed copy, similar to that 
which I send. I retain the copies with the original signatures. 

If it be required that the memorials should be in manuscript, I shall have 
them copied, and get them signed by each prelate. 

I enclose a written petition to Her Majesty, praying for a Charter for our 
Roman Catholic University, which the same 29 Prelates have given me written 
authorisation to sign on their behalf. 

The memorials contain very little more than the statements which the four 
Archbishops had the honour of making to you in the interview which you 
granted to them, and in which they endeavoured to state, as briefly as possible, 
the many disadvantages pressing on Irish Roman Catholics in regard to 
education. 

I humbly confide that a just and liberal Government will take our memorials 
into favourable consideration, and commence to remove the grievances which 
for a long series of years have weighed heavily on the education of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) ►P Paul Cullen. 
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MEMORIALS, &c. RELATING TO 



Enclosure 1, in No. 7- 



To the Right Honourable Sir George Grey, Bart., m.p., Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs, &c. &c. 

Sir, 

We, the undersigned Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland, having 
learned that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to make alterations in the 
system of University Education now existing in this country, beg respectfully to lay before 
you, and through you before Her Majesty’s Government, the following observations on 
this important subject, in which the spiritual welfare of our flocks is deeply concerned : — 

In the first place we have to observe, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland have long 
laboured under the greatest disadvantages with respect to education. In past times all 
their educational establishments were suppressed, and laws were enacted prohibiting them 
to establish schools at home, or to send their children for education to the Continent. The 
effects of this penal legislation still remain ; and Catholics, deprived of the endowments of 
former times, are left without any institution supported by the State, in which they can, 
with safety to faith and morals, cultivate the higher studies and take out academical 
degrees. 

Whilst the majority of the Irish people were thus suffering, great educational privileges 
were conferred by the State on the minority of the nation ; and a Protestant University, 
with subsidiary institutions, was established and amply endowed. 

Trinity College, or the University of Dublin, has landed property to the extent of 
199,573 acres, or 100th part of the whole acreage of Ireland. These lands, valued accord- 
ing to the very reduced standard of 1851 at 92,360 /. per annum (Dub. Univ. Commis., 
1853, p. 268, Evidence), are, it is stated, let at low rents; but still the income and 
influence derived from such extensive landed property must be considerable. 

The advantages offered by an institution so richly endowed have always attracted great 
numbers to its lecture halls. At present there are 1,500 students on its roll, the fees 
received from whom are calculated to average the large sum of 30,000 /. a year (Dub. 
Univ. Commis., ibid . ) 

Not to speak of the amount originally expended in the erection of the College build- 
ings, the Crown, at the petition of the Irish House of Commons, gave from time to time 
considerable sums for their extension. Thus, in 1698 we find a grant of 3,000/., in 1709 
of 5,000/., in 1717 another of 5,000/., in 1721 a third sum of 5,000/., and in 1751 a fourth 
of the same amount, 5,000/. In 1753 the grant was raised to 10,000/., and in 1755 to 
20,000/. In 1757 a further grant was made of 10,000/., and in 1787 of 3,000/. — (“ Dub. 
Univ. Calendar for 1863,” page 233 et seq . ) 

In addition to the large pecuniary resources possessed by the College, and the immense 
influence resulting from its extensive landed property, it has the right of presentation to 
21 benefices, some of them with an income of over 1,000/. a year. 

The advantages enjoyed by the Protestant University of Dublin do not stop here ; 
schools connected with it are scattered throughout Ireland, and possesses extensive pro- 
perty in lands, granted in part by the Crown, the Royal Schools, Endowed Schools, and 
Erasmus Smith’s Schools. They may be considered as intended exclusively for the benefit 
of members of the Established Church, although a few boys of other religious denomina- 
tions are occasionally admitted ; and they serve very largely as feeders for the Frotestant 
University. A great proportion of the heads and tutors of these schools are members of 
Ti-inity College ; all the heads, with two or three exceptions, are clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church ; in fine, to these institutions are attached 153 Exhibitions for the pupils 
who pass from their halls to the University of Dublin. — (“ Thom’s Official Directory for 
1865,” page 906.) 

It is true that for the last few years Roman Catholics, as well as Protestant Dissenters, 
have been admitted to certain scholarships in the University of Dublin ; but these are 
non-foundation scholarships ( <c University Calendar,” page 18), giving no right to the 
University Franchise {ibid), or to a share in the government of the College, which, 
according to the Royal Commission of 1853 (“ Report,” page 2), continues “ a Pro- 
testant institution, in most of its essential characteristics,” as it was at its foundation by 
Queen Elizabeth. 

All the heads of Trinity College, the provost, vice-provost, fellows, scholars on the 
foundation, &c., are and must be members of the Established Church, and the provost, 
vice-provost, and nearly all the fellows are clergymen. Three Professorships in the 
University School of Physic, in accordance with a recent Act of Parliament, and some 
Professorships of a subordinate character, are indeed open to Catholics ; but, as a matter 
of fact, all the Professors are Protestants with the exception of the Professor of Italian and 



Spanish. 

Trinity College was founded by Queen Elizabeth as a bulwark of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland against Catholicity. Until the year 1793, all its students, as well as 
others belonging to it, were obliged to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles. About 33 per 
cent, of its students even now are Divinity students of the Established Church ; its whole 
teaching is based on the Protestant religion, the works it publishes are imbued with an 
anti-Catholic spirit, and several who entered its halls as Catholics, have, during their 
University course, or afterwards, forsaken the religion of their parents. 
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The Emancipation Act of 1829 having placed Catholics on a footing of civil and political 
equality with the rest of Her Majesty’s subjects, it was manifest that the educational 
ascendancy of a minority could not long be maintained through the monopoly enjoyed by 
Trinity College. ■ 

The Queen’s Colleges were established in 1847, with the avowed object of affording to 
all classes in Ireland University education on equal terms. Over 200,000 l. have up to 
the present been expended on the buildings, furniture, and repairs of these Colleges, the 
sum annually voted by Parliament for their support is over 24,000 l, and 1,800 a year is 
granted to the Queen’s University, which exists altogether for their advantage. 

Notwithstanding this profuse expenditure, the Queen’s Colleges have, as far as Catholics 
are concerned, not only failed to attain the object for which they were founded, but have 
been gradually drifting into Protestantism. Belfast College is almost exclusively Presby- 
terian, and in Cork and Galway, although situated in Catholic districts, the great majority 
of the heads and professors are Protestants of various religious denominations. 

If the Queen’s Colleges had Corresponded to the objects for which they were established, 
the great majority of the students should be Catholics, who are 77 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, not Protestants, who are only 23 per cent, of the population, and are 
amply provided for in Trinity College. But what is the fact ? More than 75 per cent, 
of the students of those Colleges are Protestants, whilst less than 25 per cent, profess 
the faith of the great majority of the people, a proportion totally inadequate to repre- 
sent the number of Catholics who, by their social position and preliminary studies, 
have a right to aspire to a University education. We may add that even of this minority 
of Catholic students a considerable number frequent the Queen’s Colleges, yielding to the 
pressure of necessity, or tempted by the abundant allurements held out to them. Hence, 
whether we take into account the total population of this country, or the large sums ex- 
pended on those Colleges, the number of young men of all denominations attending them 
is so inconsiderable that they must be admitted to he a signal failure. 

The result of the mixed system of education in the Queen’s Colleges, excluding, as it 
does, the influences of religion' is, we believe, to train the youthful mind in indifferentism 
to every creed and in practical infidelity, which tend to subvert the throne as well as the 
altar. We have, therefore, deemed it our duty, in accordance with the teaching of our 
Church, and the wisdom of this teaching is confirmed by experience, to declare these 
institutions replete with grave and intrinsic danger to the faith and morals of our flocks. 
Under these circumstances Catholics have no confidence in them, and can never, consist- 
ently with their religious principles, accept them. 

We cannot leave this subject without referring to some restrictions with respect to per- 
sons aspiring to the learned professions, and they are very considerable, restrictions which 
tend to force Roman Catholics into one of the two legally recognised Universities. 

In 1861 there were in Ireland 6,360 Catholic young men receiving a superior educa- 
tion (“ Census, 1861”), Now upon this large number of Catholics, any one of whom may 
aspire to a liberal profession, the following unfair terms are proposed by those who would 
maintain in education an ascendancy which the legislature long since abolished in civil 
and political life, or would give educational equality at the cost of conscience. 

All graduates of Trinity College, or of the Queen’s University, can be called to the bar 
at the end of three years, while non-graduates cannot be called until the expiration of Jive 
years from the date of their registration as law students. 

Graduates are obliged to attend only two courses of lectures, either at the King’s Inns, 
Dublin, or at Trinity College, or (in the case of students of the Queen’s University) at 
any of the Provincial Colleges, while non-graduates are required to attend four courses, 
viz., two at the King’s Inns, and two others at Trinity College. Moreover, graduates 
are required to attend twelve terms’ commons, viz., six in the King’s Inn, and six in any 
Inn in London, while non-graduates are required to attend seventeen terms’ commons, viz., 
nine in the King’s Inns and eight in England. Finally, the fees payable by graduates 
are less than those imposed upon non- graduates. 

With regard to the apprentices of solicitors and attorneys, all matriculated students of 
Trinity College and of the Queen’s Colleges are exempt from the preliminary examination 
imposed upon others. If graduates, they are admissible to the practice of their profession 
two years sooner than non-graduate apprentices, and are exempt from one of the courses 
of lectures appointed by the benchers for such apprentices. 

All Catholics aspiring to the professions just mentioned must submit to these inconve- 
niences, or if they wish to avoid them must enter a University founded to maintain the 
ascendancy of the Established Church in Ireland or Institutions condemned by their own 
Church. It is to be added that these unfair conditions are imposed quite irrespectively of 
proficiency in literature, science, or law. 

With respect to the medical profession, every one knows the high value practitioners 
and the public set on the degree of “ Doctor of Medicine.” But no person can obtain 
that high distinction in Ireland without becoming a member of one of the two Universities 
recognised by law ; and Catholic medical students must either give up all chance of that 
honour and professional advantage, or trample under foot their self-respect, by entering, 
contrary to their religious principles, one of the institutions which their Church 
condemns. 

As to professors in colleges and tutors, besides the injustice to the persons themselves, 
every one must see the injury inflicted on the education of the nation at large, when more 
than one-half of the teachers in superior schools and colleges are obliged to forego a 
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University education, or to secure it at the risk of endangering the most important 
interests. 

It being evident from the statements just made that the existing institutions recognised' 
by the State do not put University education within the reach of Irish Roman Catholics 
on terms of which they can safely avail themselves, or on principles approved by their 
religion, we, their pastors, aided by their generous contributions, determined to supply this- 
great want, and established the Catholic University of Ireland. 

For the foundation and maintenance of this institution, we have within the last few 
years collected a sum of 125,000 1. We have purchased premises in the city of Dublin, 
gathered together a library of about 30,000 volumes, scientific collections, &c., and 
appointed a body of professors of great eminence. 

The institution thus established comprises five faculties, viz., theology, law, medicine, 
philosophy and letters, and mathematical and physical science, and is presided over by a 
rector named by ourselves and removable at our pleasure. While retaining in our own 
hands the supreme authority, we have delegated to twelve of our body the immediate 
government of the institution : but we leave to the rector and to the University the direc- 
tion of all academical matters. In the exercise of his office the rector is assisted by a 
Council, consisting of the deans of faculties and some other members of the academic body, 
and at stated times he is obliged to lay before us a full report of the working of the 
institution. In fine, every possible means is taken to secure a succession of the most 
distinguished professors. Our University, therefore, while affording to Catholics the best 
religious guarantees, will offer them all the advantages of the highest literary and scientific 
education. 

Several of its students are at present studying philosophy and letters, science, or 
medicine, under the immediate care of its Professors in Dublin ; others, having passed a 
matriculation examination before the Examiner appointed by the authorities of the Uni- 
versity, are pursuing their studies in Colleges or Schools, of which 24 in various parts in- 
Ireland are connected with it. In these Schools they prepare for further examinations, 
and compete for some of the prizes and honours of the University, passing into residence 
in Dublin at a later period of their course, should they desire to do so. 

Cramped, however, in many ways, and especially by its inability to give degrees recog- 
nised by law, our University has had to encounter serious difficulties. The injurious 
effects of the restrictions imposed upon it may best be estimated by considering ‘the de- 
velopment of its only branch which was in some measure free from them. In the Faculty 
of Medicine, the certificates of the Professors of our Medical School being recognised by 
the various licensing bodies, the number of students attending lectures (at present 93), 
nearly equals, and in some sessions has exceeded the number in the School of the richly- 
endowed University of Dublin. The growing disposition, however, of the authorities in 
the army, navy, and other departments of the public service, not to rest satisfied with a 
mere medical license, but to require a University degree, has already begun to operate- 
injuriously on this branch too of our Institution. 

Considering these, and the other circumstances we have mentioned, and calling to mind 1 
all the past sufferings and privations to which Catholics have been subjected, we respect- 
fully submit that our University is entitled to all the privileges conferred upon other 
academical institutions, and especially to that of conferring academical degrees, a privilege 
enjoyed for nearly 300 years by the Protestant University of Dublin, for the advantage of 
a small minority of the people of Ireland. 

However, understanding that Her Majesty’s Government does not intend for the 
present to advise Her . Majesty to grant us what we have a claim to, but proposes to 
introduce modifications in the existing system of academical education, which will enable 
Catholic students to obtain University degrees without that sacrifice of principle or 
conscience of which we complain, we shall be thankful for such changes if they do not 
interfere with Catholic teaching, and if they tend to put us on a footing of equality with 
our fellow-subjects of other religious denominations. While expressing these feelings, we 
deem it our duty again to declare emphatically our condemnation of the system of united 
academical education, on which the Queen’s Colleges are founded, and which in accord- 
ance with the repeated declarations of our Church, we hold to be intrinsically dangerous 
to the faith and morals of Catholics. 

In the changes referred to, as we understand them, we recognize a token of the- 
willingness of Her Majesty’s Government to grant an instalment of the justice in educa- 
tional matter to which our flocks are entitled ; but, if unaccompanied by an endowment of 
our Catholic University, and a reconstruction of the Queen’6 Colleges, we cannot regard 
them as satisfactory to the Catholics of Ireland. If Trinity College, with its immense 
wealth and influence, is left as it is in Protestant hands and for Protestant education ; if 
the Queen’s Colleges are left as they are, largely subsidized by the State for State educa- 
cation ; and if at the same time Catholics, who are taxed for the support of these same 
Queen’s Colleges, have further to tax themselves for the support of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, they are not treated with justice, nor placed upon a footing of equality with others.. 
Without an endowment, the proposal of the Government would confer but little, if any, 
substantial benefit upon our Catholic University ; for degrees can be obtained through 
the London University, and property can be acquired and transmitted without a Charter 
by availing of certain legal expedients. Without re-arranging the Queen’s Colleges on the 
principles of the denominational system, so as to meet the conscientious objections of Catholics, 
much of the evils and injustice of which Catholics complain will remain unredressed. These 

Colleges 
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Colleges will continue to be, wliat they are, a failure as regards the purpose for which they 

were originally intended — the education principally, though not exclusively, of Catholics 

and a failure costing the public 24,000 1. per annum. They will continue to hold out 
their scholarships, prizes, &c. as so many bribes to Catholic young men to induce them to 
become disobedient children of their own Church ; and they will continue to be a standing 
cause of disunion between the Catholic Bishops of Ireland and the Government of the 
country, which policy, not to speak of any other consideration, would put an end to. 
With our Catholic University unendowed, and with other university arrangements still 
hostile to us, the proposal of the Government could not, we respectfully repeat, be 
regarded as satisfactory to the Catholics of Ireland. 

But, looking on the proposal of the Government as an earnest of good-will towards our 
flocks in the matter of education, we profess our willingness to co-operate, as far as we 
can, in carrying it out, because we entertain the confident expectation that, when the 
Government come finally to consider it, they will embody in it the following con- 
cessions : — 

1 st. That the University founded by the Homan Catholic Bishops will be chartered as 
a college within the new University, in such a manner as to leave the department of 
teaching Catholics altogether in the hands of Catholics, and under the control of their 
Bishops, its founders. 

The following draft of a Charter, borrowed in its main details from that of King’s 
College, London, would, in our opinion, be suited for the Catholic University College, as 
it embodies the system on which it has been conducted for several years. 

“ Draft of Charter .” 

“ Whereas it has been represented to us by N. N. that there has existed during the last 
eleven years, and does now exist in our Kingdom of Ireland, in the City of Dublin, a 
Literary and Scientific Institution, established for the higher education of youth, and known 
under the style and title (or commonly called) ‘ The Catholic University of Ireland;’ and 
whereas the said Institution comprises classes of instruction in science and literature, 
taught by able Professors, and frequented by a large number of students, and possesses 
extensive and valuable libraries, rich and costly collections requisite for imparting a know- 
ledge of the sciences, &c. : And whereas considerable sums of money have been subscribed 
and collected for carrying on the said undertaking: And whereas it has been set out in the 
petition presented to us, that the said undertaking would be more effectually prosecuted, 
and that complete success would be the more easily attained, if it were protected by our 
Royal Sanction, by means of a Royal Charter of Incorporation,” &c. &c. &c. 

“ That, for the purpose of establishing and maintaining the said College, to be called 
‘The Catholic or Roman Catholic University College of Ireland,’ the four Roman Catholic 
Archbishops, exercising jurisdiction in Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam for the time 
being respectively, shall by virtue of their respective offices be perpetual Governors of the 
said College. 

“ That in addition to the perpetual Governors hereinbefore named, the Right Rev. John 
Derry, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop; the Right Rev. John Kilduff, d.d., Roman Catholic 
Bishop; the Right Rev. Dominic O’Brien, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop; the Right 
Rev. James Walshe, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop ; the Right Rev. Laurence Gillooly, d.d., 
Roman Catholic Bishop; the Right Rev. Thomas Furlong, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop ; 
the Right Rev. Michael Flannery, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop ; and the Right Rev. John 
Pius Leahy, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop ; and such persons to the number of eight (but 
no more), as shall from time to time hereafter be nominated in their stead, in the manner 
hereinafter mentioned, shall be Governors for life of the said College. 

“ That the various branches of Literature and Science, of Medicine, and of Law, shall be 
taught in the said College, under the superintendence of a Rector or other Head, Vice- 
Rector, Professors and Tutors, or such other Masters or Instructors as shall from time to 
time be appointed in the manner hereinafter mentioned. 

“ That the four Roman Catholic Archbishops, for the time being, shall be Visitors of the 
said College, and their authority be supreme in questions regarding religion or motals, and 
in all other things in the said College. 

“ That whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of Life Governor, the ex-officio 
Governors shall by writing nominate such other person as to them shall seem meet to be a 
Governor for life. 

“ That the Governors shall appoint the Rector and Vice-Rector. 

‘‘That there shall be five Faculties in the College, viz.: — Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Philosophy and Letters, and Mathematical and Physical Science. 

“ That each Faculty consist of all the Professors actually engaged in teaching in its 
own Department, and of as many other persons skilled in the subject-matter of that Faculty, 
as to the Governors, having consulted the Faculty, shall seem meet. 

“ That each Faculty shall annually elect a Dean, subject to the Rector’s approval ; and 
that he shall be re-eligible. 

“ That each of the Faculties shall be empowered to make and change rules and statutes 
regarding the government and advancement of its own Department, subject to the approval 
of the Governors. 

“ That they shall hold examinations, and be the ex officio advisers of the Governors in 
all matiers appertaining to their several Departments. 
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“ That whenever a Professorship shall have to be filled up, the Rector, having consulted 
the Faculty in which the vacancy occurs, shall present to the Governor the names of at least 
three candidates, to be determined by published works, or public reputation, or, if it seem fit 
to the Governors, by public examination. 

“ That the perpetual Governors, Life Governors, Rector, Vice-Rector, and Faculties, 
be constituted one body, politic and corporate, to be called ‘ The Catholic (or Roman 
Catholic) University College of Ireland.’ 

“ That the Governors for the time being shall have full power, from time to time, to 
appoint, and as they shall see occasion, to remove, as well the Rector, Vice-Rector, the 
Professors, and other members of the Faculties, the Tutors and Masters, as also the 
Secretary, and all officers, agents, and servants of the said College. 

“ That there shall be a Council of the College, consisting of the Rector, Vice-Rector, 
five Deans of Faculties, a Dean of Discipline, and three other members of the Corporation, 
the last four to he selected by the Governors; and that five form a quorum. 

“ That, subject and without prejudice to the powers given by this Charter to the 
Visitors and Governors, the Council' for the time being shall have, with the exception of 
finances, ihe entire management of, and superintendence over, the affairs of the College; 
and in all cases unprovided for by this Charter, it shall be lawful for the Council to act in 
such manner as shall appear to them best calculated to promote the welfare of the 
College; provided always, that all their acts shall be submitted, at least once each year, 
to the Governors and Visitors, and that no act of theirs shall be of any weight or value, if, 
within twelve months after it has been submitted, it be deemed by the said Governors or 
Visitors injurious to religion or morals, or otherwise of detriment to the College. 

“That the four Visitors shall be the Trustees of all property belonging to the College. 
“That the Governors shall have the power of appointing a Treasurer or Treasurers, and 
that there shall be an audit of accounts at appointed times.” 

2 ndly. That in order to place this new Catholic College on a footing of equality with other 
institutions, a suitable endowment be given to it; since it will be frequented by the great 
mass of Catholics, and it would be manifestly unfair to oblige them to tax themselves for 
the support of their own College, while institutions which they on conscientious grounds 
condemn and shun are supported out of the public funds, to which they contribute equally 
with others. 

3rdly. That for the same reason Burses and Scholarships he provided, either by the 
application of existing, or the erection of new endowments, so as to place the rewards ot 
merit equally within the reach of all. 

4 thly. That the Catholic University College be empowered by charter to affiliate Colleges 
and Schools to itself. 

5 thly. That the tests of knowledge be applied in such manner as to avoid the appearance 
of connecting, even by the identity of name, those who avail themselves of them, or co- 
operate in applying them, with a system which their religion condemns. 

6thly. That these tests of knowledge be guarded against every danger of abuse, or of the 
exercise of any influence hostile or prejudicial to the religious principles of Catholics ; that 
they may be made as general as may he consistently with a due regard for the interests of 
education, the lime, manner, and matter of examinations being prescribed, but not the 
books or special authors, at least in mental and social science, in history or in cognate sub- 
jects; and that, in a word, there be banished from them even the suspicion of interference 
with the religious principles of Catholics. 

7thly. That the Queen’s Colleges be re-arranged on the principles of the denominational 
system of education. 

In concluding this communication, we beg you to lay before Her Majesty the accom- 
panying Memorial for a Charter for our College, and to pray that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to grant its petition. 

We have, &c. 

►J* Paul Cullen. 

P. Leahy. 

►p C. Denvir. 

E. Walsh. 

John Derry. 

William Keane. 

>f< P. Fallon. 

D. Moriarty. 

D. O’Brien. 

►J* L. Gillooly. 

A Thomas Furlong 
►J* M. O’ Plea. 

►J< Geo. Butler. 

Thomas Nulty. 

N. Power. 

The above letter has been agreed to and signed by the Roman Catholic Prelates whose 
names are attached to it. 

(signed) ^ Paul Cullen. 

Dublin, 14 January 1866. Roman Catholic Archbishop. 



Joseph Dixon. 
John Cantwell. 
Thomas Feeny. 
W. Delany. 

►R F. Kelly. 

>J< P. Durcan. 

John Killduff. 

J. P. Lealiy. 
James Walshe. 
►R D. M‘ Gettigan. 

John M‘ Evilly. 
►R P. Dorrian. 

►J< Nicholas Conaty. 
►ir 1 James Donelly. 
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Enclosure 2. in No. 7. 

To the Right Honourable Sir George Grey, Bart, m.p., Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs, &c., &c. 

Sir, 

We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, beg to submit, through you, to Her Majesty’s Government, the following statement 
respecting changes which we think ought to be made in the National System of Education 
in Ireland. 

We premise that while we indicate certain necessary changes in the National System of 
Education, we wish to be understood as not in any sense expressing approval of the prin- 
ciple of Mixed Education, even in schools of primary instruction. 

The schools under the National Board divide themselves into two classes, the ordinary 
National Schools and the Model Schools ; and again, the ordinary schools may be sub- 
divided into such as are attended by pupils of one religious denomination only, and those 
attended by children of different denominations, the former exclusively Catholic or Protest- 
ant, the latter mixed. 

First, then, as to schools exclusively Catholic or Protestant, be they vested or non-vested, 
a change of great importance ought to be made, and can be made without any difficulty. 
It is simply to remove all restrictions upon religious instruction, to permit the fulness of 
distinctive religious teaching to enter into the course of daily secular education, with full 
liberty for the performance of religious exercises and the. use of religious emblems, and to 
recognise the right of the lawful pastors of the children in such schools to have access to 
them, to regulate the whole business of religious instruction in them, and to remove objec- 
tionable books, if any. This would be simply to recognise the fact that these schools are 
Denominational, and to shape the rules of the Board so as to deal with them as such : — • 
rules which, so far as regards religious instruction in this large class of schools, are not merely 
vexatious but absurd ; for they prohibit the fulness of religious teaching, and all religious 
teaching during the hours of secular instruction, upon the assumption that the schools are 
mixed, whereas the pupils are exclusively of one religion or another. In one and the same 
town, in one and the same street, will be two National Schools, one exclusively Catholic, 
the other exclusively Protestani. In the Catholic School, because in the contemplation of 
the Board’s rules a Mixed School, which is a pure fiction, no distinctive Catholic teaching 
is allowed to mingle with the secular instruction; the practices of piety, which the Catholic 
Church considers of so much importance in order to implant the love of God in the hearts of 
youth, are during far the greater part of the day interdicted ; the children are not free to 
mark themselves with the sign of the cross; the cross itself, the symbol of redemption, is a 
forbidden thing within and without; and the images of our Divine Lord and of His Blessed 
Mother are kept under lock and key, while birds, and beasts, and fishes, are freely exhibited 
upon the walls of the school-room. This is felt to be a very great hardship, and all the 
greater that there is not a shadow of reason for cominuing it. 

The application of the Denominational principle to the large class of schools in question 
would go far to remove one of the greatest objections against the national system of educa- 
tion, by correcting to a great extent its very worst feature, namely, its godless character. 
At once, under the proposed change, religious instruction could be blended with secular ; 
and religion, as it ought to be, made the groundwork of education in the vast majority of 
the existing National Schools in Ireland ; for, according to a Parliamentary return in 1862, 
since which time the proportions cannot have changed much, not more than one per cent, 
of the country schools were really mixed, the rest being of one religious denomination. 
Were the proposed change adopted, not only would the great majority of schools now in 
connection with the Board assume a religious character, but many Catholic schools of nuns, 
monks, and others, could be taken into connection with the Board, which schools are now 
excluded from all participation in the grants of money for education, because their con- 
ductors will not accept aid from the Board on condition of observing the rules restricting 
the liberty of religious instruction. Under the proposed change, in exclusively Catholic 
schools the teachers should be Catholic ; the books treating of religious, moral, or historical 
matters, Catholic; the Inspectors Catholic, and if objectionable, subject to the veto of the 
Catholic Bishop in the diocese in which their duties would lie. The Managers, loo, should 
be at liberty to choose what books they might please for secular instruction under the veto 
of the Board ; and the Board's grants for books should be grants of money, not, as now, 
of books, in order that the Managers might be free in making a selection of the books to 
be used. The full freedom thus accorded to religion would be associated with a due 
supervision on the part of the State, which could satisfy itself by inspection that the 
secular education imparted came fully up to the mark, and that the public money was not 
misapplied. 

In England the Denominational principle pervades all primary education ; none other 
would be tolerated. Seeing it is so good for England, why not apply it in Ireland too, 
only adapting it to the different circumstances of the couniry? Here and there let there be 
the same denominational distinction, Catholic schools for the Catholic, Protestant schools 
for the Protestant, that in their respective schools the distinctive teaching of each religion 
may be blended with the secular, and that in all, to use the words of the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Privy Council, “the religious element may underlie the whole system ” 
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°f education. But, as regards the allocation of the grant for education, there is this 
difference between the two countries, that, whereas in England local contributions bear a 
certain proportion to the Government grant, that proportion could not be required in 
Ireland without taxing the people beyond their ability. England is a rich country, Ireland 
a poor country. Moreover, were the same proportionate amount of contributions required 
in Ireland, the undue pressure would fall principally upon the Catholic masses of Ireland, 
and but little upon the Protestants ; for, while the Protestants who would be called upon 
to contribute possess most of the wealth of Ireland, and the Protestants who have to look to 
others for help for their education are comparatively few in number, with respect to Catholics 
these conditions are reversed. Therefore, to tax local resources in Ireland all the same as 
in England, would be not only to lay too heavy a burden on Ireland, but furthermore to 
place that burden principally upon the Catholic portion of the community, and would have 
the effect of putting the National School out of the reach of many a poor Catholic. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that, having been deprived of the foundations for religion and education 
which they formerly enjoyed, the Catholics of Ireland have also to bear many burdens not 
felt by others, who are in possession of ample public endowments. To say nothing of the 
erection of a vast number of churches, and of the support of their clergy, the Catholics 
have built at their own expense, within a period of not many years, a large proportion of 
the schools in connection with the National Board, and they support a very considerable 
number of admirable schools both of nuns and Christian brothers, which receive no portion 
of the public grant for primary education. Under these circumstances, it would not be 
equitable to call on our flocks to contribute to the building or support of schools in he 
same proportion as our more favoured fellow-subjects, or to deprive us of the advantages of 
a financial nature in regard to education which Ireland has enjoyed for the past. 

But, would not these Denominational Schools, in which there would be free scope for 
religious instruction of only one kind, every day in the week and every hour of the day 
it so pleased — would they not be ready instruments for carrying on the work.- of proselytism? 
What security for the faith of a stray child of another religion finding its way into one of 
them ? This : to depiive such schools of the Government grant when they cease to comply 
with the condition upon which they asked and obtained it, that of being schools of one 
particular religious denomination ; or, to class them with Mixed Schools, and require them 
to observe the rules of the Board in reference to religious instruction in Mixed Schools, 
altered, as will by and bye be suggested, so as to provide better security than now is against 
interference with the religion of the pupils in Mixed Schools. Whether the one or the 
other safeguard be adopted, the public money should never be used in the work of 
proselytism. 

Next come Mixed Schools in places where one religion would be in a minority so small 
as not to be entitled to a grant for a separate school, or in places where, in other circum- 
stances, people might choose a common Mixed School in preference to two separate 
schools — a preference of which it may well be doubted whether a single instance would 
ever occur. In Mixed Schools the spirit of proselytism is to be guarded against, and 
securities devised for the protection of the faith of the minority more effectual than the 
existing rules of the Board of Education. The national system of education, as sketched 
out in Lord Stanley’s celebrated letter, and as first established, possessed several safeguards 
against interference with the religion of the pupils. Not to speak of other safeguards, 
there was the clergyman of each child recognised in each school as the person to impart 
and to regulate religious instruction ; there was the rule obliging patrons to make due 
provision for the religious instruction of all the pupils under their respective clergy ; there 
was the rule requiring teachers to exclude children of one creed when there was 
religious instruction of another; there were these safeguards for the faith of the children. 
But, one after another, they have been removed by concessions to Protestant prejudices; 
and now not only can proselytising practices be carried on with facility under cover of the 
Board’s rules, but may be justified by them. The pastoral authority of the clergyman is 
ignored, and he himself may be excluded from every non-vested school; the manager of a 
non-vested school may have any religious instruction he pleases* or none at all ; the teacher 
may permit Catholic children to be present at Protestant religious instruction, catechism, 
and reading of the Bible, and vice versa, may permit Protestant children to be present at 
Catholic instruction and pious practices. As to the last expedient devised as a protection 
against attempts at tampering with the children’s religion, namely, the new rule requiring 
the teacher to hand to a child a notice for his parent the first time, and only the first time, 
the child attends religious instruction with children of another creed, — as a security against 
interference with the religion of the pupils, this expedient is simply ludicrous. In point of 
fact, returns obtained by Major O’Reilly in 1864 prove that in one year, 1862, so many 
as 16,000 such notices were served in schools in the Province of Ulster; that is, the faith 
of 16,000 children was interfered with in that one year and in that one province. And we 
have another striking test of the ineffic ency of the Board’s rules as safeguards for the reli- 
gion of pupils in Mixed Schools in a Report of 1855 from one of the Inspectors, which 
appears in a Parliamentary Return in 1859. He says that in all the schools he visited in 
Belfast taught by Presbyterian teachers, and having a mixed attendance, it was the prac- 
tice that the teacher gave common religious instruction to all the pupils of different deno- 
minations, and that the same practice was pretty general throughout the counties of Antrim 
and Londonderry. From all this it is manifest that none of the Board’s rules now in force 
can he deemed anything like adequate protection for the religion of children in a Mixed 
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School, and that some more stringent regulation is necessary. What then is suggested ? 
To fix the time for leligious instruction at the end of school hours, strictly requiring that 
it should not commence for the majority of the pupils, or any of them, till after the de- 
parture of every one of the minority professing a different creed, and, in any case of proved 
interference with the faith of any belonging to the minority, to strike the school off the list 
of schools entitled to aid from the Board. 

Next come the Model Schools, of which the Commissioners of Education are the patrons, 
and over which the Catholic Bishops and clergy have no manner of control as to teachers, 
books, nr anything else, and to which, as being far the most objectionable part of the 
system, Catholics do give, and will give, the most determined opposition. But one thing 
can be done with these schools — to do away with them altogether. Nothing else will 
satisfy the Catholic Bishops, clergy, and people. A regard to public economy* too, calls 
for their suppression. If money was lavishly expended upon the erection of these buildings, 
the many thousands annually spent on their maintenance is so much thrown away. Nor 
is this all. The worst in the eyes of Catholics remains to be told of them. Not only 
have they been erected in despite of the remonstrances, but they are maintained in defiance 
of the authority of Catholic Bishops in their respective localities, and every effort is 
strained on the part of the teachers in those schools, and other officials of the Board of 
Education, to incite Catholic pupils and the parents of Catholic pupils to schismatieal acts 
of insubordination against Catholic Priests and Catholic Bishops. On this account no 
small degree of unpopularity, even of odium, attaches to these Model Schools, and is reflected 
from them upon the whole system. Nothing remains but to do away with them alto- 
gether. But then, it may be asked, what is to be done with the buildings ? Is the money 
expended on their erection to be so much lost? No. These buildings might be turned 
to various useful purposes ; some of them might be turned into training schools of a deno- 
minational character, others might be converted into reformatories, others utilized in some 
other way. Whatever becomes of them, the having squandered money in erecting them 
is no reason for wasting more in maintaining them. A portion of the money spent in 
maintaining them could be applied to far better purpose, in supporting training establish- 
ments of Catholic teachers, male and female, a thing of the very first importance. The 
teachers who are destined not only to instruct the minds but to mould the moral nature 
of the youth of Ireland, themselves pass through no wholesome discipline, are formed by 
no moral training that would fit them for their important duties. Catholic training esta- 
blishments are not merely desirable, they would be a national benefit ; and the money 
expended in maintaining the model schools could not be turned to better purpose than the 
support of such establishments. 



We have, &c. 

Paul Cullen. Joseph Dixon. 

>J< P. Leahy. ►£< John Cantwell. 

C. Denvir. ►£» Thomas Ferny. 

E. Walsh. ►£< W. Delany. 

John Derry. ►§< F. Kelly. 

William Keane. ^ P. Durcan. 

►Jh P . Fallon. John Kill duff. 

►p D. Moriarty. J- P- Leahy. 

D. O'Brien. ^ James Walshe. 

►Jh L. GiUooly. ^ D. M‘ Gettigan. 

►L Thomas Furlong. >£<. John M‘ Evilly. 

M. O’Hea. ^ P. Dorrian. 

Geo. Butler. jE Nicholas Conaty. 

Thomas Nulty. James Donelly. 

N. Power. 

The above letter has been agreed to and signed by the Roman Catholic Prelates whose 
names are attached to it. 



Dublin, 14 January 1866. 



(signed) 



Paul Cullen, 

Roman Catholic Archbishop. 



Enclosure 3, in No. 7- 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

The P etition of the undersigned Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland, 
Sheweth, 

That in the year 1854 your Petitioners established in the City of Dublin a literary and 
scientific institution for the higher education of youth. 

That the said institution is commonly called “ The Catholic University of Ireland.” 

That it comprises classes of instruction in the highest branches of science and literature, 
of medicine and surgery, taught by able professors, and frequented by a lai-ge number of 
students ; and that it is the intention of your Petitioners to establish in it also classes of 
theology and of law. 

That it possesses extensive and valuable libraries, and rich and costly collections of 
minerals, of philosophical apparatus, and of other things requisite for imparting a know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences. 
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That your Petitioners have subscribed and collected considerable sums of money for 
the purpose of carrying the said undertaking into active operation. 

That your Petitioners have been advised that the said undertaking would be more 
effectually prosecuted, and complete success therein sooner attained, if they were pro- 
tected by your Most Gracious Majesty’s Royal sanction, by means of a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation. 

That it is proposed that the corporate body of the said institution shall consist of four 
perpetual governors, namely, the four Roman Catholic Archbishops for the time being in 
Ireland ; eight life governors, namely, the Right Rev. John Derry, Roman Catholic 
Bishop ; the Right Rev. John Kilduff, Roman Catholic Bishop ; the Right Rev. Dominic 
O’Brien, Roman Catholic Bishop ; the Right Rev. James Walshe, Roman Catholic 
Bishop ; the Right Rev. Lawrence Gillooly, Roman Catholic Bishop ; the Right Rev. 
Thomas Furlong, Roman Catholic Bishop ; the Right Rev. Michael Flannery, Roman 
Catholic Bishop, and the Right Rev, John Pius Leahy, Roman Catholic Bishop, and such 
persons as may hereafter from time to time be nominated in their stead as such life 
governors ; the rector and vice-rector for the time being of such institution, and the deans 
and professors for the time being of the various faculties established or to be established 
therein. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, most humbly supplicate your Most Gracious Majesty to 
grant for the purpose aforesaid your Royal Charter of Incorporation to the several per- 
sons hereinbefore mentioned as being proposed to constitute the corporate body of the 
said institution, and your Petitioners will ever pray. 

Dublin, 13 January 1866. 

Signed on behalf and by authority of the following Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops : 

Paul Cullen, Joseph Dixon, P. Leahy, John Cantwell, C. Denvir, Thomas 
Feeny, E. Walsh, W. Delany, John Derry, F. Kelly, W. Keane, P. Durcan, 
P. Fallon, J. Kilduff, D. Moriarty, John P. Leahy, D. O’Brien, James 
Walshe, Laurence Gillooly, Daniel McGettigan, Thos. Furlong, John 
McEvilly, M. O’Hea, P. Dorrian, George Butler, Nicholas Conaty, Thos. 
Nulty, James Donnelly, and Nicholas Power. 

►J* Paul Cullen, 

Roman Catholic Archbishop; 



— No. 8. — 

Sir G. Grey to Archbishop Cullen. 

Most Reverend Sir, Whitehall, 10 January 1866. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14 th 
instant, forwarding to me two letters, or memorials, on Primary and University 
Education, on the part of the 29 Roman Catholic Bishops and Archbishops 
whose names are attached to them. 

I have also to acknowledge the receipt of the petition to Her Majesty, signed 
by you on behalf of the said Prelates, praying for the grant of a Charter of 
Incorporation for the Institution therein mentioned, established in the City of 
Dublin for the higher education of youth. 

Taking this petition in connection with the statement contained in the 
memorial on University Education, I understand it to ask for a Charter for that 
Institution as a College in connection with the University, of which the consti- 
tution is being revised for the purpose of enabling it to confer degrees on other 
students equally with those who have been members of one or other of the 
Queen’s Colleges. 

While Her Majesty’s Government are willing to advise Her Majesty to grant 
a Charter of Incorporation for this institution as a College, it will be previously 
necessary that the terms and provisions of the Charter should be carefully 
examined. 

1 need not now advert to those points which may require revision in the 
draft of the Charter contained in the memorial on University Education, as 
I shall have the honour of addressing you again when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shall have given the proposed draft the consideration which it requires. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) G. Grey. 
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— No. 9. — 

Sir G. Grey to Archbishop Cullen. 

Most Reverend Sir, Whitehall, 30 January 1866. 

I have the honour to inform you, with reference to my letter of the 18th 
instant, that Her Majesty’s Government have had under their consideration 
the memorial from the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland 
whose names are subscribed thereto, on the subject of University Education 
in that country. 

They have also considered the draft of the proposed Charter of Incorporation 
as a College for the Institution founded in Dublin by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops for the higher education of youth. 

With regard to the general question of University Education, whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to the system of education in the Queen’s 
Colleges, and the results which have attended their foundation, there can be no 
doubt that those Colleges were established, and the Queen’s University was 
subsequently founded, with the sincere desire, and the real object on the part 
of the Government, of affording to all classes in Ireland higher or University 
education on equal terms. 

Her Majesty’s Government are still of opinion that the principle upon which 
those Colleges were founded, namely, that of offering such an education in 
common to the Protestant and Roman Catholic youth of Ireland, as a sound 
one, and they are unable to concur in the belief expressed in the memorial 
that these Colleges have been a signal failure. 

They have, therefore, no intention of proposing any alteration in the prin- 
ciple on which those Colleges are conducted. 

Her Majesty’s Government, at the same time, freely admit the fact that a 
large number of persons in Ireland entertain a conscientious objection to the 
principle on which the Colleges were established, and to the mixed system of 
education adopted in them. Neither are they insensible to the disadvantages 
to which such persons are exposed if they aspire to a liberal profession, by their 
inability to obtain a degree from any University in Ireland, unless they connect 
themselves either with Trinity College, Dublin, or with one or other of the 
Queen’s Colleges. It was with a view to relieve such persons from these 
disadvantages, and to place them on an equal footing with their fellow subjects 
in Ireland by enabling them to obtain a University degree on terms of which 
they could avail themselves without any sacrifice of principle, that Her 
Majesty’s Government felt it to be their duty to advise Her Majesty that the 
Charter of the Queen's University should be revised so as to admit of degrees 
being conferred by it in Ireland on other students besides those connected 
with Trinity College, Dublin, or one of the Queen’s Colleges. 

They propose for this purpose to assimilate the Queen’s University in prin- 
ciple to the London University, by which lay degrees are conferred on students 
of every religious denomination, without any suspicion, as far as the Govern- 
ment are aware, of any interference with their religious principles. 

Her Majesty’s Government are glad to observe that the Roman Catholic 
Prelates recognise in this decision, on the part of the Government, an intention 
to place Roman Catholics on a footing of equality as respects University Educa- 
tion with their fellow subjects of other denominations, and they trust that 
when the Charter of the Queen’s University, which is now under revision, 
shall have been amended, and the requisite alteration in the composition of the 
Senate shall be completed, the objects which Her Majesty’s Government have 
in view will be attained. 

I have already informed you that Her Majesty’s Government are willing to 
advise Her Majesty to grant a Charter of Incorporation as a College to the 
Institution founded in Dublin by the Roman Catholic Archbishops, for the 
higher education of youth. 

But having had under their consideration the draft of the Charter contained 
in the Memorial, Her Majesty’s Government regret that they are unable to 
advise Her Majesty to grant it in the form which is there proposed. 

Without adverting to other points which will require revision, Her Majesty’s 
Government think it essential that while due precaution is taken for the pro- 
tection of the faith and morals of the students in such a college, for which 
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purpose the Archbishops might be constituted visitors, its governing body, if it 
is to receive a Charter from the Crown, should not be entirely composed of 
ecclesiastics, but that it should contain a considerable proportion of laymen. 
Her Majesty’s Government hope that no practical difficulty will be found in a 
revision of the terms of the Charter with a view to meet the objections to the 
form in which it has been proposed. They are willing, if it should be desired, 
to suggest the form in which they think the Charter might properly be 
granted. 

With reference to the other points adverted to in the memorial, I have to 
inform you that Her Majesty’s Government do not intend to propose to Parlia- 
ment that an endowment should be given to the Roman Catholic College, but 
they are willing favourably to consider the proposal that Parliament should be 
asked to grant a sum, as is done in the case of the London University, for the 
purpose of providing bourses or scholarships open to competition to all students 
without distinction who are members of the University. 

Her Majesty’s Government are not aware that power has ever been granted 
bv Charter to any college to affiliate to itself colleges or schools. A Charter 
giving such a power appears to, be appropriate exclusively to an university. 

Her Majesty’s Government are not sure that they clearly apprehend the 
meaning of the two paragraphs in the memorial as to “ the tests of knowledge,” 
but if as they desire the senate of the university should be so constituted as to 
entitle it to the confidence of persons of different religious denominations, they 
think that it may safely be entrusted with the regulation of all matters of detail 
as to the time, manners, and matter of examinations. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) G. Grey. 



— No. 10. — 

Sir G. Grey to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

My Lord, Whitehall, 30 January 1866. 

1 have the honour to transmit to you a copy of a letter or memorial addressed 
to me on the part of the Roman Catholic Prelates in Ireland, on the subject of 
the national system of education in that country. 

Your Excellency is no doubt aware that a memorial on this subject was 
addressed in 1859 to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by the Homan Catholic 
Prelates in that country. I enclose a copy of that memorial and of the answer 
given to it on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, by Mr. Cardwell, who then 
held theofficeof Chief Seci’etary to theLord Lieutenant. Totheopinions expressed 
in that answer Her Majesty’s Government adhere, and they would regard with 
sincere regret any step tending to the overthrow' of a system of education which 
they believe to be well adapted to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, and to 
have been the means of conferring very great advantages on that country. The 
large and increasing number of children, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
attending schools in connection with the National Board of Education is in itself 
a gratifying proof that the instruction offered in the schools is appreciated by 
the great body of the people, and that it involves no interference with the dis- 
tinctive faith of persons of different religious denominations. 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, think it right that this memorial should 
be communicated to the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, and 
that they should be invited to offer their observations upon it. Their attention 
should be particularly directed to the statements contained in the memorial as to 
the Model Schools. 

Her Majesty’s Government would be glad to receive, together with the obser- 
vations of the Commissioners of National Education, the opinion which your 
Excellency may desire to express, or any remarks which you may think fit to 
offer on the memorial. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) G. Grey. 
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— No. II. — 

Archbishop Cullen to Sir G. Grey. 

Sir, Dublin, 11 February 1866. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your reply of the 30th 
January last, to a memorial on University Education, addressed to you on the 
14th of the same month, by the Roman Catholic Prelates of this country. 

Having communicated your reply to those prelates, I regret to say that they 
are all of opinion that the promises held out to them in that document are far 
from corresponding to the hope which they had. entertained ; that the present 
Government, so liberal and enlightened, would have taken some effective step to 
place them and their flock on a footing of equality with their fellow subjects of 
other religious denominations in regard to education. 

However, they are not willing to give any decided opinion upon this matter 
until they shall have seen the proposed Charter of the new University, and the 
draft of a Charter for the Roman Catholic University College in the form in 
which the Government would consider it admissible. May I take the liberty to 
request of you to give orders that copies of these two documents should be sent 
to me. 

I have now to add that the Roman Catholic Prelates are anxious to receive an 
answer to their memorial on national education, which was forwarded on the same 
day as the memorial on University Education. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) ►P Paul Cullen. 



— No. 12. — 

Sir G. Grey to Archbishop Cullen. 

Most Reverend Sir, Whitehall, 14 February 1866. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1 1th instant. 
I hope in a very short time to be able to comply with your request by transmitting 
to you the copy of the new Charter for the University, and the draft of a Charter 
which Her Majesty’s Government would be prepared to advise Her Majesty to 
grant to the Roman Catholic University College. I forwarded on the 30th 
ultimo to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland a copy of the Memorial from the 
Roman Catholic Prelates on national education in Ireland, with a request that 
it might be communicated to the Commissioners of National Education for their 
observations, their attention being specially called to the statements contained 
in the Memorial with reference to the Model schools. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) 6'. Grey. 
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MEM ORIALS presented to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the Subject of 
University Education in Ireland. 



— No. 1. — 

Mr. Porter to Lord Wodekouse. 

16, College-square, East, Belfast, 
May it please your Excellency, 22 July 1866. 

I am instructed by my brethen, the members of the Northern Presbytery of 
Antrim, to transmit to your Excellency the annexed copy of a resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted at a recent meeting of the body, with reference to 
certain statements made during the last Session of Parliament by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
subject of an intended change in the regulations of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland. In doing so, I venture to add the expression of my earnest hope, that 
Her Majesty’s Government, on a deliberate review of the manifold inconsisten- 
cies and inconveniences which the contemplated plan would entail, will see 
the wisdom and propriety of desisting from the further prosecution of a measure 
so directly opposed to the principles of education free from creeds and tests, for 
which the enlightened friends of public instruction have contended during 
upwards of half a century, and which the Legislature so emphatically sanc- 
tioned in the “ Act for Colleges in Ireland.” 

I have, &c. 

(signed) J. Scott Porter, 

Clerk to the Northern Presbytery of Antrim. 



Enclosure in No. 1. 

Resolution. 

At a stated Quarterly Meeting of the Northern Presbytery of Antrim, held at 
Ballydare, on Thursday the 6th July 1865, 

The Rev. Wm. Bruce, Moderator, in the Chair, 

It was resolved unanimously — “That we have learned with deep regret of certain state- 
ments made in the House of Commons, by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
from which it appears that a plan is in contemplation by which the highest academic 
distinctions in connection with the Queen’s University in Ireland, shall in future be 
awarded to students who have been educated in strictly sectarian seminaries, and under 
strictly sectarian auspices ; and that we should deplore the adoption of any measures for 
accomplishing that purpose as adverse to the principles of united and non-sectarian educa- 
tion on which the Queen’s University was founded, as calculated to weaken the influence 
of those principles throughout the country, and ultimately to destroy the efficiency of 
those admirable institutions, , the Queen’s Colleges, which have already conferred such 
important benefits on Ireland.” 

(signed) W. Bruce , Moderator. 

J. Scott Porter, Clerk. 



— No. 2. — 

Mr. Moore to Lord Wodehouse. 

Newtounard, 

May it please your Excelency, 20 October 1866. 

I respectfully beg leave to lay before your Excellency the annexed copy 
of a resolution which was unanimously adopted at a recent meeting of the 
General Committee of the Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Association, with re- 
ference 
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ference to certain changes in the plan and management of Queen’s University, 
which are understood to be in the contemplation of Her Majesty’s Government! 
And I have been instructed by the Committee most earnestly to solicit your 
Excellency’s attention to a subject so closely connected with the intellectual, 
moral, and social improvement of Ireland. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) Hugh Moore, 

Honorary Secretary to the Association of Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians of Ireland. 



Enclosure in No. 2. 

Resolution. 

At a Meeting of the General Committee of the Association of the Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians of Ireland, held in Belfast on the 11th of October 1865, 

The Rev. J. Scott Porter, President of the Association, in the Chair, 

It was moved, seconded, and resolved unanimously, — 

“ That inasmuch as the Association of the Non- Subscribing Presbyterians of Ireland 
has always been friendly to the principles of united and non-sectarian education, and has 
frequently expressed its attachment to that principle, we, its Committee, acting on its 
behalf, feel bound to record our deep regret at an announcement which we understand has 
been made by Her Majesty’s Government, intimating an intention to reconsider the 
Regulations of the Queen’s University in Ireland, with a view to modify them in such a 
manner that young men who have been educated in a seminary which is under the control 
and patronage of one particular Church, and whose directors and teachers are required to 
be members of that Church, may be enabled to receive degrees and other literary and 
scientific distinctions in connexion with that University ; that we deprecate the adoption 
of any measures for the purpose above set forth as a direct infringement of the great 
principle on which the Queen’s University, was founded, as likely to lead to further and 
still more objectionable changes in its constitution and management, as disadvantageous, 
if not fatal, to the prosperity of the Queen’s College in Ireland, and as calculated to 
counteract the wise and beneficent measures which the Imperial Parliament has, during 
the last thirty years, repeatedly sanctioned with reference to public education in Ireland ; 
to produce a deeply injurious effect on the feelings and habits of the rising generation, and 
to foster and perpetuate sectarian jealousies, alienations, and animosities, in this already 
distracted land.” 

(signed) J. Scott Porter, President. 

Hugh Moore, Honorary Secretary of the Association. 



-No. 3.— 

Memorial from Members of the Queen’s University. 

To His Excellency John, Baron Wodehouse, Lord Lieutenant General, and 
General Governor of Ireland. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned members of the Queen’s University, beg respectfully to 
address your Excellency with respect to certain changes in the constitution of 
the Queen’s University, which have recently been the subject of discussion 
in Parliament, and which, we understand, are now under the consideration of 
the Government. 

T he constitution of the U niversity has, as your Excellency is aware, hitherto 
been based on two principles — 

1. Its studies have been regulated by purely scientific considerations, to the 
exclusion of all interference on the part of religious sects. 

2. It has admitted no candidates for its degrees who have not pursued a 
regular academic course in one of the Colleges of which it consists. 

8 4- c -2 The 
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The wisdom of these principles, and their adaptation to the circumstances of 
Ireland, are, we believe, abundantly proved by the success of the Queen’s Colleges 
and University. As this success has lately been questioned, we may be permitted 
very briefly to advert to the recent history of these institutions. 

In the year 1857 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the condi- 
tion and progress of the Queen’s Colleges. At that time there were 445 students 
in the Colleges ; and the Commissioners, after a laborious investigation, reported 
that “ the Colleges could not be considered otherwise than successful, when, 
notwithstanding opposing causes, they had in their halls attending lectures nearly 
450 students.” Seven years have since elapsed, and the number of students has 
within this period amounted to 837 ; and it is worthy of note that each year of 
the period shows an increase on the preceding. The numbers in the successive 
years have been as follows : — 



1858-59 


_ 


_ 


490 


1862-63 


_ 


_ 


787 


1859-60 


- 


- 


546 


1863-64 


- 


- 


810 


1860-61 


- 


- 


657 


1864-65 


- 


- 


835 


1861-62 


- 


- 


758 











It is also to be observed that the increase is not confined to any one College, but 
is shared alike by all. Thus the numbers in Belfast, Cork, and Galway were, in 
1857-58, respectively, 204, 140, and 99 : last year they were 406, 2G3, and 
169. 

This rapid development of the Queen’s University, unprecedented, we believe, 
in the annals of education, is all the more remarkable when it is borne in mind 
that not only were several of the years in which it has taken place years of great 
depression, but further, that the enforcement of academic residence, which is the 
rule in the Queen’s University, is an innovation on the Irish University system — 
an innovation of so bold a character that the Commissioners who inquired into 
the condition of Dublin University, though concurring in the view expressed by 
Dr. Lloyd, that the encouragement of residence was “ one of the most urgent of 
all academic reforms,” did not venture to recommend its enforcement for the 
comparatively wealthy students who came within the scope of their inquiry. 

It is gratifying to add that the success of the Queen’s has not been purchased 
at the expense of the Dublin University, but is a clear gain to the higher educa- 
tion of the country. In the year 1848 — the year which preceded the opening of 
the Queen’s Colleges — the number of students who entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, was 353; last year, notwithstanding the decrease which has in the inter- 
val taken place in the population, it was, by a curious coincidence, again 353, 
the number of entrances in the Queen’s Colleges being 288. 

But it is not numbers alone which evince the success of the Queen’s 
Colleges. 

They have been found available for all religious sects, and their success has 
been conspicuous in that object which they were especially designed to promote 
— the bringing together of students from various religious denominations for 
common education in the same halls. Thus, of the 3,330 students who have 
entered since the foundation of the Colleges, 957 have been members of the 
Established Church, 938 have, been Roman Catholics, and 1,197 Presbyterians, 
while the other denominations have been represented in fair proportion to their 
numerical importance.* 

It has, indeed, been urged that these figures do not sustain the conclusion 
which they are adduced to prove, and that, taken in combination with the returns 
of Trinity College, Dublin, they indicate a deficiency in the extent of University 
education amongst Roman Catholics. Adopting this line of reasoning, the 
originator of the recent debate in Parliament contrasted the 268 Roman Catholics 
receiving University education in Ireland with 1,569 Protestants. But in this 
comparison it was overlooked that the Roman Catholics in the Dublin and the 
Queen’s Universities are all lay students, while the Protestant total includes those 
intended for the ministry of the various Protestant churches, and that, if we would 

make 



* The excess in the number of Presbyterians is easily accounted for by the large and prosperous 
Presbyterian population which surrounds the Belfast College, and by the circumstance that candidates 
for the Presbyterian Ministry usually attend that college for their arts education. 
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make the comparison fair, we must add to the former aggregate about 1,000 can- 
didates for the Roman Catholic priesthood.* 

Turning to the Colleges situated in the Roman Catholic provinces — and to 
these we should naturally look to ascertain the sentiment of Roman Catholics — 
the numbers of Roman Catholic students have, we believe, exceeded what we had 
reason to expect from their wealth, education, and social importance. Of 1,698 
students who have entered these Colleges since their opening, nearly one-half, or 
831, have been Roman Catholics, the great majority of whom would, but for the 
Queen’s Colleges, have been wholly shut out from superior education. 

The ratio which they have borne to other religious communions during the 
last Session is shown in the subjoined Table : — 



— 


English 

Church. 


Roman 

Catholic. 


Presbyterian. 


Wesleyan. 


j Others. | 


Total. 


Cork - 


114 


129 


6 


12 


2 


263 


Galway 


50 


| 78 


31 


2 j 


8 


169 



Instituting for this section of the students the comparison we have already- 
made of the aggregate numbers, we find that the numbers of Roman Catholic 
students in the Colleges of Galway and Cork, which are now 78 and 129, 
were in the year in which the Commission reported (1857-58) 42 and 55 
respectively. 

It may assist your Excellency in estimating the contribution which the Queen’s 
University has made to Roman Catholic education to recall, that durino- the 
debate on the Colleges Bill it was publicly stated in Parliament that there were 
then about 100 Roman Catholics [intended for secular pursuits] receiving 
University education in Ireland ; that is, less than one-half those included in the 
Colleges of Cork and Galway alone. 

Another test of the success of a Uiiiverity is the results of its teaching, and on 
this point it will probably be sufficient to state the following facts: — From a 
document now before us, containing a most imperfect account of the destination 
of former students, it appears that the Queen’s University has educated nine 
professors, of whom three hold chairs in the Queen’s Colleges ; ten inspectors of 
schools ; 39 selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service, besides 12 of the 
successful candidates for the Department of Public Works in India; 11 members 
of the Consular Service ; and upwards of 70 medical officers for the army a nd 
navy ; four of its students have held the Barrington Lectureship in Political 
Economy ; three have obtained the high distinction of a studentship in the Inns 
of Court in London, and one has just received the first of the prizes recently 
instituted by the Benchers of the King’s Inns, Dublin. We add, that the stu- 
dents of the Queen’s Colleges have distinguished themselves not less by the 
quality of their answering than by the number of prizes they have obtained. 
Thus, at a late examination for the Indian Civil Service, one of them obtained 
the highest marks ever awarded in mathematics ; at the examination two years 
before, one had been first and another third in the same subject ; equally con- 
spicuous has been their merit in the natural and moral sciences, and in English, 
and they have well sustained their ground in the ancient and modern languages ; 
in three of the last four years they have stood first in the competition for the Con- 
sular Service, and in the present year they have won the first and fourth places 
at the examination of civil engineers for the Indian service. 

Such success seems to justify the language of the “ Times,’* reviewing in 
October 1864, the work of the Queen’s University : “ For the results [of the 
teaching of the Queen’s Colleges] we have only to look to our various competitive 
examinations, and we shall soon discover them. Owing either to the acuteness 
of the Irish mind, or to the comparative scarcity of preferments at home, Irish 
students have been remarkably successful in competing for Indian and Civil 
Service 

* There are in Ireland, according to the Census Commissioners, four establishments, with 887 
students, for the special education of the Roman Catholic clergy; and four others, with 274 students, 
which, though they open the secular or non-professional part of their courses to lay students, are 
primarily intended for the same purpose. 
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Service appointments. In these opportunities, indeed, they have found those 
rewards which fellowships offer to our own Universities, and have been recom- 
pensed for their labour by competence and distinction.”* 

To complete this brief survey, we may observe that the number ot degrees 
conferred by the University shows the same steady progress as the other criteria 
we have applied. Taking the years which we have compared throughout, we 
find that the number of degrees which, in 1857, was 55, amounted, in 1864, 
to 122.f 

In presence of these facts, your Excellency will pardon us for saying that we 
are deeply mortified that the Government should, on the alleged failure of the 
Queen’s Colleges, have entered on a course which, if followed out, can only have 
one result, the surrender of the principle of united education. 

The principle was not lightly adopted. The late Sir Robert Peel, in recom- 
mending the Colleges Bill to Parliament, urged that the State would be 
“ counteracting the objects for which it founded the National System of 
Education,” if education in common were not made the rule for the proposed 
foundations. “ Surely,” he said, “it will be admitted that the education in the 
new Colleges ought, if possible, to be given in common. . . . If I am to 

plant new academical institutions here and there throughout the land, making 
each of them an exclusive character, with professors of their own faith, of course 
I shall have a separate and exclusive education in each, and I shall forego the 
advantage I hope to gain. . . . I should relinquish with the deepest regret 

the prospect of having education in common for the Protestant, Presbyterian, 
and Catholic youth of Ireland.” 

What was to Sir Robert Peel a prospect is to us a reality. After years of 
uninterrupted progress, the number of our students, notwithstanding the more 
rigorous conditions of studentship, almost equals that of those in the ancient 
University of Dublin ; united education is carried out in the most perfect form, 
especially in those Colleges which are the immediate objects of attack ; lastly, 
the practical results of the teaching of the Colleges are such as to call forth the 
admiration of the leading exponents of public opinion. We cannot but deplore 
that these facts should have been found less convincing than the allegations of 
men who would subject the education of the people to ecclesiastical control ; 
and we should view, to borrow the language of Sir Robert Peel, with the deepest 
regret, even the partial relinquishment, in deference to such allegations, of a 
system which has produced such fruits. 

We have thought it our duty to make these observations at this crisis in the 
history of the University ; but we feel that we speak at great disadvantage from 
our very imperfect information with regard to the intentions of the Government. 
We conclude with the earnest hope that in any changes which may be made in 
the constitution of the University, its two distinctive features may be preserved 
inviolate. 

The first we regard as essential to the very existence of a mixed university. 
That a University may be available alike for all religious communions, it is plain 
that it must be free from the control of any. We would, therefore, deprecate, 
with all the emphasis we can employ, any modification of the University curri- 
culum in deference to ecclesiastical opinion, and no less strongly the appointment 
of Examiners on the score of religious belief. The former measure would be the 
signal for the disintegration of the University : the latter would not be objection- 
able on the ground of its sectarian character merely ; it would fatally degrade 
the University, that its honours and degrees should be awarded by Examiners 
chosen on other grounds than fitness for their office. 

Passing to the second principle on which our University is based, we beg to 
observe that the maintenance of our collegiate system is intimately bound up 
with the maintenance of united education, and that any departure from it would 
be the subversion of the objects for which the Colleges were founded. 

All who know anything of the bistoi-y of the Colleges are aware that the 
College, not the University, is the pivot of the system ; that the Colleges were 
not affiliated to the University, but the University formed an aggregation of the 
Colleges ; and that its degrees were designed to be, not a substitute for, but a 
certificate of, that K education in common ” which itjwas the main purpose of the 
Colleges to bestow. 

* Looking 

® Compare the remarks of the Civil Service Commissioners in their Sixth Report, p. 31. 
f We observe that the present year indicates a yet further increase. 
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Looking at the matter merely from an educational point, of view, we can con- 
ceive nothing more retrograde than to abandon the now firmly-established system 
of collegiate education which commands the approval of all competent judges, 
for a system condemned even where it is tolerated. 

Such a measure, under any circumstances to be deplored, would be peculiarly 
unfortunate for our students, who, as a rule, having had fewer social advantages 
and an inferior preparatory training, stand more urgently in need of academic 
influences than the students of the older Universities. The lectures in the Queen’s 
Colleges supply the place of private tuition, which is wholly out of the reach of 
the great mass of the students. But apart from this, from what we have seen 
of the humanising power of the lecture room, and of the intercourse of the 
students with their teachers and amongst themselves, we have no hesitation in 
saying that we regard these influences as a no less important training for the 
business of life than that which the direct inculcation of science and literature 
imparts. 

These advantages are, we believe, understood and appreciated. The high 
estimation in which the degrees of the Queen’s University are held is, consider- 
ing the recency of its foundation, not a little remarkable ; and it is to be attri- 
buted, we doubt not, in no small measure to the fact that they attest not simply 
literary and scientific attainment, but, besides these, academic training and all 
that it implies. 

To deprive these degrees of their peculiar value for the sake of those who 
wish to reach an academic title by a more compendious road, would, in our 
opinion, be most unwise ; more than this, it would be gratuitous, for the case of 
such persons is already provided for by the London University. It is provided 
for, it may be further observed, in the most advantageous way ; for if a Univer- 
sity is to be a mere Examining Board to test the attainments of candidates, there 
is an obvious gain in extending the sphere of its operations, since, just in 
proportion as this is comprehensive, the great desideratum of a uniform standard 
is attained. 

In every aspect of the case, therefore, whether we regard the purpose for 
which the University was founded, the interests of higher education, or the 
existing educational machinery, it would, we are convinced, be a fatal error to 
destroy the distinctive character of the Queen’s University by severing it from 
the Queen’s Colleges, and to find for it work by dividing functions which are 
infinitely better discharged by a single agency. 

(signed) Edward Berwick, President, Galway. 

John Ryall, ll.d., Vice President, Cork. 

George J. Allman , ll.d., Professor of Mathematics, Galway. 

Richard Blair Bagley, m.a., Professor of Latin, Galway. 

Michael Barry , m.r.i.a., Professor of English Law, Cork. 

Augustus Bensbach, m.d., Professor of Modern Languages, 
Galway. 

John Blyth, m.d., Professor of Chemistry, Cork. 

James V. Browne, b.a., m.d., Professor of Surgery, Galway. 

William Burden, m.d., Professor of Midwifery, Belfast. 

William B. Campion, b.a., Professor of English Law, Galway. 

John E. Cannes, m.a., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, Galway'. 

John Cleland, m.d.) Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Galway. 

Nicholas Colahan, m.d., f.r.s.e., Professor of Practice of Medi- 
cine, Galway. 

Arthur Hill Curtis , ll.d., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Galway. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d., Professor of Surgery, Belfast. 

Joseph Reap Greene, b.a., f.l.s., Professor of Natural History, 
Cork. 

Robert Harkness, f.r.s., l. & e., f.g.s., Professor of Geology, 
Cork. 

Joshua R. Harvey, b.a., m.d., Professor of Midwifery, Cork. 

[Signatures continued on page 24 .] 
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John F. Hodges, m.d., Professor of Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence, Belfast. 

William King, Professor of Geology, Galway. 

Thomas E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b., Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy, Belfast. 

Bunnell Lewis, m.a., Professor of Latin, Cork. 

Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s., Professor of Greek, Belfast. 

James M i Cosh , ll.d.. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Belfast. 

Richard Horner Mills, m.a.. Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy, Cork. 

Fchlin Molyneux, m.a., Professor of English Law, Belfast. 

Thomas W. Moffett, ll.d.. Professor of History, English 
Literature, and Mental Science, Galway. 

William Nesbitt, m.a.. Professor of Latin, Belfast. 

John Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, Belfast. 

Peter Redfern, m.d., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Belfast. 

James Seaton Reid, m.d., Professor of Materia Medica, Belfast. 

Robert Romer, b.a., Professor of Mathematics, Cork. 

Thomas H. Rowney, ph.d., Professor of Chemistry, Galway. 

Thomas Skilling, Professor of Agriculture, Galway. 

John Stevelly, ll.d., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Belfast. 

Wyville Thomson, ll.d., f.r.s.e., f.g.s., m.r.i.a., Professor of 
Natural History, Belfast. 

jy Arcy Wentworth Thompson, m.a., Professor of Greek, Galway. 

Edward Townsend, m.a., Professor of Engineering, Galway. 



— No. 14.— 

The Rev. J. Tobias to Lord Wodehouse. 

My Lord, Roscrea, 30 November 1865. 

I have the honour to transmit to your Excellency the inclosed Memorial of 
the Committee appointed to watch over the civil privileges of the Wesleyan 
Methodists of Ireland, in the hope that you will take the earliest opportunity of 
giving it its full proportion of effect with Her Majesty’s Government, of which you 
are the Representative. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) James Tobias, Wesleyan Minister. 



Enclosure in No. 14. 

Memorial. 

To his Excellency John Baron Wodehouse, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

May it please your Lordship, _ , 1 

The Memorial of the Committee to whom the Conference of the connection established 
by the late Rev. John Wesley, a.m., in Ireland, has in the interval of its sittings com- 
mitted the guardianship of its civil rights and duties : 

Humbly showeth, 

That it has been represented to Memorialists that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government either to make or to propose to the ensuing Parliament important changes in 
the principle and government of the Queen’s University for Ireland. 

Memorialists are aware that such intention has not yet been made public, at least to 
such extent as to indicate the character of the changes intended ; nevertheless enough has 
taken place to fill the minds of Memorialists with noth anxiety and alarm. 

Memorialists therefore humbly beg permission to lay their views, and those of the 
denomination which they represent, before your Excellency, and to ask that they may be 

submitted 
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submitted to Her Majesty’s Government, or dealt with in any manner or way in the 
judgment of your Excellency most likely to give them effect. 

Memorialists would specially and in the strongest manner deprecate all such changes 
as would dispense with the student’s attendance upon the lectures of the Professors, or 
alter in any way the non-sectarian character of the University. 

Memorialists regard the establishment of the Queen’s University as one of the greatest 
boons ever conferred upon Ireland, and believe it capable of promoting in an eminent 
degree the welfare of the country. 

Memorialists feel that the Wesleyan body in any such changes would have special 
cause of complaint, inasmuch as in the faith that the principles of the University would 
be preserved intact, they have undertaken an outlay very large in itself, large for their 
means, and large in comparison with any other outlay made to sustain the principle of the 
Queen’s Colleges. 

Memorialists therefore feel that any alteration which would make this expenditure 
valueless for the purposes for which it was intended would be a great hardship to them, 
and by weakening confidence in the stability of any institution in Ireland, could not but 
discourage for a long time to come any attempt to promote the education of the people. 

Memorialists disclaim in the strongest manner any disposition to interfere with the 
consciences of others ; but at the same time humbly beg to press upon the attention of 
your Excellency the danger of overthrowing an institution which experience shows is 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of the country. 

And Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Robert Masaroon, Chairman. 
James Tobias, Secretary. 

Dublin, 27 November 1865. 



— No. 5. — 

Memorial from the Trustees of the Magee Presbyterian College, 

To his Excellency John Baron Wodehouse, Lord Lieutenant-General or General 
Governor of Ireland. 



The Memorial of John Brown, Presbyterian Minister, of Aghadoey, D.D., 
James Gibson, of the City of Dublin, Barrister-at-Law, and William M‘Kane, 
of the City of Londonderry, Presbyterian Minister, Trustees of the Magee 
Presbyterian College, near the said City of Londonderry : 



Most respectfully showeth, 

That the late Mrs. Martha Maria Magee, of the City of Dublin, widow, who 
died on the 22d of June 1846, by her last will bequeathed to your memorialists, 
John Brown and James Gibson, and to the Rev. Richard Dill, then of the City 
of Dublin, Presbyterian Minister, since deceased, but now represented by your 
memorialist, William McClure, the sum of 20,000 l. sterling upon trust, “ to 
apply the same to the building and endowment ” of a college for the education 
of young men in preparation for the Christian ministry in connection with the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, “ the same to be built 



where the trustees, or a majority of them, should determine. 

That a suit having been instituted in the High Court of Chancery in Ireland 
for the administration of the trusts of the will of the said testatrix and a decree 
pronounced thereon, the Lord Chancellor did thereby confirm and sanction a 
certain scheme for the building and endowment of said College. 

That in the said scheme it is declared, that “ the curriculum of the said 
College shall embrace literary, scientific, and theological education, consisting of 
the following branches, that is to say: 1. Latin and Greek; 2. Logic, belles 
lettres, and rhetoric ; 3. Metaphysics and ethics ; 4. Mathematics and natural 
philosophy ; 5. Oriental literature and hermeneutics ; 6. Church history and 
pastoral theology ; and 7- Theology ; of which the chairs of Latin and Greek, 
of logic, belles lettres and rhetoric, of metaphysics and ethics, and of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, shall constitute the literary and scientific depart- 
ment, and the chairs of Oriental literature and hermeneutics, of Church history 
and pastoral theology, and of theology, shall constitute the theological depart- 
ment, and that the literary and scientific education in said College shall be open 
to all persons.” 

D That 
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That the Trustees having erected near the City of Londonderry a suitable 
building, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, on the 
5th of July last, elected seven Professors to fill the several chairs mentioned in 
the said scheme, and the said College was, on the 10th of October last, formally 
inaugurated and opened for the reception of students, and that 27 regularly 
matriculated students are now attending the prelections of the several Professors 
therein. 

That the said General Assembly, at its last annual meeting, by a special 
resolution, requested your memorialists, Trustees for the time being of the said 
College, “ to take steps for having the College affiliated to one of the existing 
Universities, so that its students may be in a position to receive degrees in 
arts.” 

That there is in Ireland no existing University with which such affiliation is 
now practicable, and the only University in the empire whose constitution 
admits of any such affiliation, is the University of London. 

That your memorialists are reluctant to apply to the University of London 
for such affiliation, believing that the affiliation of the Magee College with 
any other than an Irish University must be attended with considerable incon- 
venience, and would interpose great difficulties in the way of obtaining 
such degrees, which could not fail to operate much to the discouragement of 
its students, and to the prejudice of the College itself. 

That, under these circumstances, your memorialists beg to submit to your 
Excellency the expediency and propriety of some modification or change in the 
constitution of the Queen’s University in Ireland, whereby students educated 
in the Magee Presbyterian College may be enabled, being duly qualified, to 
obtain degrees of arts from said University, in the same manner as students 
educated in similar institutions in England can now obtain such degrees from 
the University of London. 

Your memorialists, therefore, in discharge of the trust committed to them 
by the said General Assembly, beg leave most respectfully to submit to your 
Excellency’s favourable consideration the claim of the Magee Presbyterian 
College to have such affiliation with the Queen’s University in Ireland 
conceded. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

(signed) John Brown, d.d. 

James Gibson. 

30 November 1865. William McClure. 



— No. 6. — 

Statement adopted by the Graduates of the Queen’s University in Ireland 
assembled in Public Meeting in Belfast, on Wednesday 6 December 1865. 

By the recent Charter of the Queen’s University in Ireland, a Convocation, 
consisting of the Chancellor, Senators, Secretary, Professors, and Graduates of 
the University, was created, with the power of discussing any matter whatever 
relating to the University and of declaring the opinion of Convocation thereon, 
but no meeting of the Convocation has been authorised by Her Majesty, or 
summoned, as provided by the Charter. Under these circumstances, it having 
been stated that changes in the principles approved of in recent years in public 
education in Ireland are under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and in particular, that the Queen’s University in Ireland is intended to be the 
medium of conferring degrees on the alumni of institutions based on the prin- 
ciple of sectarianism, the Graduates of the Queen’s University think it their duty 
to publicly state their opinion as to changes of the nature above indicated. 

The Graduates of the Queen’s University are aware of the inconvenience and 
difficulty of combating propositions which are yet known only by vague rumours, 
and which, so far as they have learned, may be yet undefined. But, bearing in 
mind that important action may be taken by the Government before those 
connected with the Queen’s University shall have the more favourable oppor- 
unity of supporting their views through Convocation, it is considered that the 
ause of unite d e ducation, which has been established now for so many years in 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, may be in some degree served by giving a short sketch of the action 
of the British Parliament and successive Governments in relation to the vexed 
question of education ; and by submitting that the policy of a generation of 
great and enlightened statesmen ought not to be reversed without the most 
weighty and well-considered reasons. 



Brief Sketch of Public Education in Ireland. 

In the year 1791 a Commission of distinguished men, presided over by Pro- 
vost Hutchinson, the Secretary for Ireland, made an elaborate report to the 
Lord Lieutenant, from which the following is an extract : — 

“ We beg leave to submit to your Excellency as our decided opinion, that 
there should be no distinction made in any of the schools [charter, parish, 
diocesan, and Royal schools] between scholars of different religious persuasions, 
without meaning, however, to interfere with the peculiar constitution of the 
chartered schools, or with the intentions of the founders of any other schools, 
expressed by their wills or other instruments directing such foundations.” — 
(Report of Commissioners of Education Inquiry, 1791. Printed in Appendix 
to Endowed Schools Commissioners’ Report, vol. ii. p. 364.) 

The chief immediate result of this report appears to have been the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1793 removing certain disabilities as to 
education, to which persons of the Catholic persuasion had long previously been 
subject. 

After this but little was done for public education in Ireland, save voting 
money to be expended through the agency of the Kildare-place Society for the 
Education of the Poor of Ireland, until the establishment of the system of 
national education in 1831. There were, however, valuable inquiries conducted 
by means of Commissioners in the years 1807-12, and in the years 1825-27. 
The Reports of these Commissioners were submitted to a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1 828, and that Committee passed a series of resolu- 
tions in favour of the establishment of a system of education in Ireland, in 
which no attempt should be made to influence or disturb the peculiar religious 
tenets of any sect or denomination of Christians. They recommended that 
pupils of all persuasions should be provided with literary instruction in common, 
and that every facility should be afforded for their religious instruction sepa- 
rately. 

Acting on the Report of that Committee, Lord Derby addressed a letter to 
the Duke of Leinster in 1831, which led to the formation of the present National 
Board of Education. 

It is not necessary to say more of the system of the National Board than this, 
that the schools are open to persons of every religious persuasion, and no pupil 
is permitted to be deprived of the advantages of the secular education therein 
afforded on account of non-attendance at religious instruction to which his 
parents or guardians object. The success of this system, which is principally 
available for the more humble members of society, though by no means con- 
fined to them, is shown by the facts mentioned in the last Report of the Com- 
missioners (for the year 1864) : — 



(a.) Number of distinct children appearing on the roll during the entire 
year, 870,401. 

(b.) Estimate of the number belonging to each persuasion : — 



Established Church - 


56,961 


Roman Catholics - - - 1 


710,270 


Presbyterians - - - - 


97,053 


Other persuasions - - - 


6,117 




870,401 



(c.) Per-eentage of schools from which returns were received, exhibiting 
84 . d 2 a mixed 
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a mixed attendance of Protestant and Roman Catholic pupils, for the years 
1861, 1863, and 1864 : — 





1861. j 


1863. 


1864. 


Ulster - - - - ! 


811 


81-6 


80-9 


Munster - - - 1 


30-5 


3-2-8 


32-0 


Leinster - - - - ' 


39-7 


40-8 


40-4 


Connaught - 


45-1 


45-1 


45-0 



After the establishment of the National Board it was felt that a great defect 
existed in the provision made for public academical education ; and in the year 
1835 a Select Committee was appointed, to which the entire question of public 
education in Ireland was referred. Of this Committee the late Sir Thomas 
Wyse was Chairman ; and, in the year 1838, they reported in favour of a 
measure for dissolving the Board of Commissioners for the Diocesan, Royal, and 
other schools of public foundation, and constituting a new Board of National 
Education, to which should be committed the charge of both elementary and 
higher class school education. The Committee recommended the establishment 
of county academies, and of at least four colleges — one in each of the 
provinces of Ireland— and suggested the advisability of conferring degrees on 
the students of those colleges by a central Board in Dublin. The Committee 
state that the objects to be kept in view in the proposed system of public edu- 
cation are as follows : 

“ The system should be in harmony with the real wants and position of the 
class for which it is intended ; it should, as much as possible, accord with other 
portions of the education system ? it should be of the most improved character ; 
it should be general, common to all, without distinction of class or creed; and 
once established, it should be rendered permanent.” 

And in concluding their Report the Committee say : 

“ Your Committee have thus endeavoured to lay before the House as ample 
an account as was in their power of the conclusions to which they have arrived 
on the important questions submitted to their consideration. They have aimed 
at. establishing a system, adequate, they trust, to the wants of the country, open 
to all sects, professions, and classes ; cheap, universal, and, they are willing to 
hope, durable * * * * Your Committee are not insensible, however, to 
the difficulties which must necessarily impede its immediate adoption ; they are 
far from urging precipitate or wholesale experiments, at the same time they 
consider it of moment that whatever portion be adopted, its relation to others 
should be steadily kept in view. Without a due observance of this principle, it 
will be at any period difficult to establish a sound and comprehensive system, 
and education [will] be exposed to a series of abortive attempts, involving large 
expenditure with little benefit to the public. If no other result should follow 
from this Report than to preserve from these errors, it will not be without its 
use, but your Committee are more sanguine in their expectations ; a portion of 
the system proposed is actually in operation ; by giving to that portion, with 
the alterations suggested, a legislative sanction, the country will be enabled to 
advance gradually with increased confidence to others, and terminate, it is 
earnestly desired, at no remote period, by the full establishment of one of the 
most indispensable of all civil institutions — a system of public education, in every 
particular thoroughly and permanently c National.’ ” — (Report, pp. 80, 81.) 

The elementary portion of the system of public education recommended by 
the Committee being to a great extent in operation in the schools under the 
National Board, the Government of Sir Robert Peel determined in 1845 to 
carry out further the system recommended by the Committee, and accordingly 
the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were founded. It appears 
at first to have been the intention of the Government not to make any provision 
for the religious instruction of the students attending the colleges, but this 
intention was subsequently modified, and finally by the College Statutes every 
reasonable arrangement was made for facilitating the care of the faith and morals 
of the students by Deans of Residences. As the provisions on this head are not 
always fairly put before the public, it may be useful to give them fully. In the 

chapter 
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chapter of the Statutes as to the Residences of Students, and the Deans of 
Residences, it is provided as follows : — 

“ If the Bishop, Moderator, or constituted authority of any church or Existing provisions 
religious denomination shall notify to the President his or their desire that “ s ^ u ^^ ou8 
there shall be a boarding-house specially licensed for the exclusive use of the instruc lon - 
students of such church or denomination, and shall specially recommend 
persons applying for license to establish the same, the President shall, in every 
such case, grant such license, provided he shall obtain satisfactory evidence of 
the suitableness of the proposed establishment, and of its means of providing 
for the health and comfort of the students. 

“In the case of collegiate students residing in a seminary or school which 
is under the special jurisdiction of the Bishop, Moderator, or the constituted . 
authority of any church or religious denomination, the President shall, on 
receiving a notification from such authority, consider residence in such a 
seminary or school as equivalent to residence in the house of a parent or 
guardian, and shall exempt such seminary or school from license or inspection, 
but shall require the same attendance at entrance as in the case of a student 
residing with his parent or guardian. 

“ For the better maintenance of moral and religious discipline in the 
licensed boarding houses, such clergyman or ministers as We shall, from time 
to time, by warrant under Our sign-manual, appoint Deans of Residences, shall 
have the moral care and spiritual charge of the students of their respective 
creeds residing in the licensed boarding-houses. 

“ The College Council shall have power to assign lecture-rooms within the 
precincts of such college, wholly or in part, for the use of the Deans of Resi- 
dences, for .the purpose of affording religious instruction to the students of 
their respective creeds, and also to make rules concerning the days and times 
when such religious instruction shall be given therein, and for securing that 
the same shall not interfere with the general discipline of the college ; provided 
always that no student shall be compelled by any rule of the college to attend 
any theological lecture or religious instruction other than is approved of by his 
parents or guardians, and that no religious test shall be administered to any 
person in order to entitle him to be admitted a student of any such college, or 
to hold any office therein, or to partake of any advantage or privilege thereof. 

“No clergyman or minister shall be competent to assume or continue to hold 
the office of Dean of Residences unless approved of by the Bishop, Moderator, 
or constituted authority of his Church or religious denomination. 

“ The registrar shall, at the commencement of every collegiate session, furnish 
each Dean of Residences with a list of the names and residences of the students 
of his religious persuasion who may reside in the licensed boarding-houses. 

“ Each Dean of Residences shall, at the termination of every collegiate 
session, report to the President on the general conduct of the students under 
his moral care and spiritual charge, and on the manner in which discipline, 
regarding such students, has been observed in the several licensed boarding- 
houses in which they reside.” 

And in the Chapter as to Punishments, it is provided as follows : — 

“ Any student guilty of any of the following offences shall be liable to expul- Students liable to 
sion from the College ; but it shall be competent to the Council, should they • n 

deem it more conducive to the discipline of the College and the reformation of ne ° ec 0 rei ° 10 
the offender, to impose some lighter punishment for the same : — 

“ 1. Habitual neglect of attendance for divine worship at such church or 
chapel as shall be approved by his parents or guardians. 

“ 2. Plabitual neglect of attendance on the religious instruction provided for 
students of his church or denomination. 

“ 8. Immoral or dishonest practices. 

“ 4. Treasonable or seditious conduct. 

“ 5. Drunkenness.” 

It is not always conclusive in favour of any measure to cite the opinions of 
even the wisest statesmen, as expressed in Parliament. They are often com- 
pelled by the exigencies of party to advocate measures which they do not wholly 
approve of, and, perhaps no less frequently, from the multiplicity and pressing 
character of their engagements, they are unable to give that care and attention 
to matters discussed by them in the legislature, which the nature and difficulty 
84. d 3 of 
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of the subjects require. But, considering the state of parties when the Col- 
leges Bill was introduced, and the feelings of large numbers of the members 
of either House of Parliament, it will not be denied that these observations are 
inapplicable to the carefully considered declarations of the illustrious men 
whose opinions, as expressed in the debates on the Colleges Bill, it may 
be useful here to cite, since they can but speak to their countrymen from the 
grave. 

Sir James Graham, in introducing the Colleges Bill, having explained the 
principles on which the system of the National Board was based, proceeds : — 

“ I have now stated to the House what appears to me to he the sound prin- 
ciples upon which we should proceed in this matter ; and when I say sound 
principles, I mean sound principles with reference to the peculiar circumstances 
of the country with which we are about to deal ; and I have demonstrated to 
you, also, what was the failure of ali your attempts to extend to the Irish people 
the benefits of education until those principles were adopted, and what has been 
your success since you began to carry them into execution ; and, relying alike 
upon the weight of experience and upon the theoretical soundness of principles 
such as these, as applied to the state of society, and of the different religious 
persuasions in Ireland, I am prepared to sav that Her Majesty’s Government 
have no hesitation in recommending to the House the establishment of three 
provincial Colleges in Ireland, all founded upon the principles I have described. 

* * * * The principle— the fundamental principle— on which we 

ask the House to carry this proposal of the Government is, the absence of all 
interference, positive or negative, with the conscientious scruples of the students 
in matters of religion. That is the principle which I contend for, and that is 
the principle on which alone I can anticipate success for the measure in Ireland. 

* * * * lam strongly and decidedly of opinion that, should the 

House sanction this proposition, limited as it is, that yet it involves a measure 
which will have a most favourable effect, on the moral and social condition of the 
Irish people. My belief is, that it will conduce to the concord, the order, the 
peace, and the virtue of the country. To maintain and to preserve these is the 
grand object of successful civil government. I believe that if you will consent 
to this measure, these great and noble objects will be essentially promoted. I 
have been taunted with former failures in reference to this subject. Sir, I am 
aware of my inability as an advocate to plead the cause of national education ; 
but I am deeply impressed with its importance, with the soundness of the prin- 
ciple which I have proposed ; and I am confident, indeed, of the good which 
will result from it. I implore, then, your co-operation and general support. I 
ask for it without reference to religious differences which may prevail in Ireland, 
without regard to political disputes which may exist here.” — (“ Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates,” Third Series, vol. lxxx., pp. 353. 357, 365, 366.) 

Sir Thomas Wyse, in the debate which followed the introduction of the 
measure, said : — 

“ He hailed with infinite satisfaction the propositions that night made by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; he regarded it as a great boon that establishments were 
now to be created for the purpose of' communicating that knowledge which would 
teach men to forget their prejudices — which would remove the scales of ignorance 
from their eyes — which would make them remember not the differences between 
them and their fellow men, but the points in which they resembled each other ; 
which would induce them to contend for the wealth that knowledge gave, as well 
as that which flowed from the Treasury.’’ — (“ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” 
ubi supra, p. 374.) 

The late Sir Robert Peel concluded a most earnest speech in favour of the Bill, 
as follows : — 

“ If you found these Colleges on the plan we propose, I trust that we shall 
have established, as far as circumstances will permit, a perfect system of secular 
education. We shall reap the benefit of this. We shall promote social concord 
between the youth of different religious persuasions, who, meeting to receive the 
advantages of joint education, will unite in honourable rivalry, and who, hitherto 
too much estranged by religious differences, will acquire new means of creating 
and interchanging mutual esteem. I sincerely believe that, as well as receiving 

temporal 
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temporal advantage, so far from pieventing any advantages with respect to 
Christianity, the more successfully will you labour to make men good Christians 
the more they are imbued with that great principle of our faith — a principle 
which, I am grieved to say, many individuals are too apt to forget— the principle, 
I mean, of reciprocal charity. By cultivating that principle, you will better 
serve the cause of true religion, and of peace, morality, and social comfort and 
concord in Ireland, than by leaving her inhabitants in division and ignorance, in 
the vain hope that by so doing you are promoting your own religious principles.” 
— (“ Hansard's Parliamentary Debates,” ubi supra, p. 391.) 

And in a subsequent debate the same great statesman declared : 

“ I should relinquish, with the deepest regret, the prospect of having education 
in common for the Protestant, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic youth of 
Ireland. I wish, then, to establish first the policy of having academical institu- 
tions in Ireland on a more extensive scale, and next to have the means of educating 
there together the youth of Ireland.”— (“ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” 
ubi supra, pp. 1282, 1283.) 

The late lamented Premier hailed the measure on its introduction — 

“ First, as adapted to produce a great moral improvement amongst the middle 
classes of the Irish people ; and secondly, as laying the foundation for concord 
between persons of different religious opinions, and as being calculated thus to 
confer the greatest possible benefit on the Irish people.”— Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates,” ubi supra, p. 408.) 

Mr. Sheil, while urging some objections to the Bill, because provision was 
not then made for the care of the religion and morals of the students, expressed, 
in the eloquent language that follows, his approval of the principle of united 
secular education when due regard was had to separate religious culture: — 

“ I coincide with my honourable friend the Member for Kerry (Mr. M. J. 
O’Connell) in thinking that education in Ireland should be mixed — I mean 
secular education. We must in manhood associate in every walk of life. The 
Catholic and the Protestant merchant must place in each other that entire 
reliance which is the foundation of all mercantile transactions. To the Pro- 
testant and Catholic solicitor, to the Catholic and Protestant advocate, men 
differing from them in religious opinions entrust fortunes, life, and honour. At 
the bar, where our faculties are in collision, and our feelings are in contact, our 
forensic brotherhood is not interrupted by theological discriminations ; in the 
noblest of all professions— in the army, the Catholic and the Protestant Irishman 
are comrades, and are attached by a devoted friendship; they stand together in 
the same field of fight; they scale the same battery; they advance in the same 
forlorn hope ; and, to use a fine expression of the great poet whose remains the 
first Minister of the Crown lately deposited hard by — from the ‘ death-bed of 
fame they look proudly to Heaven together.’ And if thus, in our maturer years, 
we are to live and die together, shall we be kept apart in the morning of life, in 
its freshest and brightest hours, when all the affections are in blossom, when our 
friendships are pure and disinterested, and those attachments are formed which 
last through every vicissitude of fortune, and of which the memory survives the 
grave ? But, while I think that our altars should not stand as partitions between 
us,. J do not think that from our altars we should turn with indifference away. 
Mixed secular education ought to be combined with separate religious instruc- 
tion, which ought to have been provided by the State.” * * * “You 
ought to locate in your colleges a Protestant and a Catholic ecclesiastic, pious, 
learned, and persuasive, by whom the great tenets of Christianity might he 
enforced, by whom the New Testament — in whose moral injunctions we all 
concur — in whose dogmas we ought to have no acrimonious difference— should 
be read and expounded according to the interpi’etations of their respective 
Churches — whose eloquence should charm, whose example should allure, and by 
whom the minds of their young spirits should be elevated to the political con- 
-templation of those subjects, in comparison with which every object of an interest 
merely human dwindles into evanescent diminution. I do not ask for a chair of 
divinity; I. do not ask for rival theatres of theological disputation — I want a 
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Catholic priest to say prayers for Catholics, and a Protestant priest to say 
prayers for Protestants.” — (“Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’ I hird Series, 
vol. lxxxii. p. 358, 359.) 

In the College Statutes, which were long subsequently drawn up by the Board 
of Colleges, under the auspices of Lord Clarendon, the chief objections urged 
against the Colleges by Mr. Sheil and Mr. O’Connell* were in a great degree 
removed by means of the provisions as to the Deans of Residences already alluded 
to, and the term “ Godless,” which has often been so ignorantly or unscrupulously 
applied to the Colleges, was rendered, as regards them, meaningless. 

The Queen’s University in Ireland was founded in the year 1850, for the 
purpose of giving degrees in arts, medicine, and law, to students of the three 
provincial Colleges, and its object was to advance learning in Ireland, and in- 
cidentally to promote peace and friendship between the different classes ol Her 
Majesty’s subjects. It will be presently seen that in these objects the Queen’s 
University has met with gratifying success. 

The system of elementary and collegiate education recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1838, has thus been for the most part carried into operation, and the 
principles on which united education is alone possible have been therein 
thoroughly recognised. But nothing has been done to carry into effect the 
Report of that Committee with respect to the establishment of intermediate schools 
or county academies. 

In the year 1854, however, a Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
endowed schools in Ireland; and by an Act of Parliament passed in the follow- 
ing year, the Commissioners were directed to report to Her Majesty such plans 
as should appear to them to be expedient and practicable for the general pro- 
motion, in connection with the endowed schools, of academical education. Ihe 
Commissioners having elaborately investigated the entire subject, made their 
Report in the year 1858. After stating the proposition put forward by the 
present Mr. Baron Hughes, one of the Commissioners, “I hat it is right and 
just that endowments, in which different, religious denominations have, or shall 
have, rights or interests, should be divided among the several religious denomi- 
nations, according to their wants and numbers in the localities to which such 
endowments are applicable,” and, after referring to the Synodical Address of 
the Council of Thurles and the Rescripts on the Queen’s Colleges, the Commis- 
sioners say : 

“ After mature consideration, we have come to the conclusion that we cannot 
recommend the adoption of these principles. They are completely at variance 
with those which have been recognised for some years past as the basis of Par- 
liamentary aid to education in Ireland. They are also at variance with the 
recommendations of the Commissioners of Education Enquiry of 1791, and with 
the plan proposed by Mr. Wyse’s Committee of the House of Commons on Foun- 
dation Schools in 1838. 

“ We were most anxious to have matured a plan that would have met with the 
concurrence of Mr. Hughes; but, notwithstanding his dissent from our views, we 
feel that the demand for intermediate education is so considerable, especially in 
the North of Ireland, that we are called on to suggest means of supplying it, 
in accordance with principles that we can approve of, in those localities where 
it is required by the inhabitants, without providing a Government system of 
intermediate education in places where it might not be acceptable to the majority 
of the population. 

“We think that this may be effected by the union of local funds, under the 
management of local trustees, with grants of public money. The provision for 
local management would enable the trustees to make suitable regulations for 
religious instruction, provided that the school shall, as a condition of its partaking 
of the grant of public money, admit of the united education of persons of all 
religious persuasions ; and provided, also, that the local managers shall be subject 
to the direct control of the proposed Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 
(Endowed Schools Commissioners’ Report, p. 223.) 

And 



* Vide “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” 3d series, vol. Ixxxi., pp. 1357, 1358. 
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And the Commissioners, when treating of the religious and moral discipline 
of scholars in the proposed scheme of intermediate education, say : — 

“ The paramount importance of a sound religious and moral discipline as the 
basis of education, might seem to require a more lengthened examination of this 
subject than we here propose to undertake. We dispense, however, with the 
discussion of this question, because we regard it as almost an undisputed one. 
We fully admit the principle, but we insist on the propriety of securing due 
facilities for its application in such ways as are consistent with a regard to 
parental authority and responsibility, and the maintenance of the rights of 
conscience. We also think it right to declare our belief in the possibility of 
separating the courses of secular and religious instruction, so far as to enable 
scholars of different religious denominations to receive instruction of the former 
kind in the same school, without compromise of opinions or risk of offence.” — 
(Endowed Schools Commissioners’ Report, p. 214.) 

It may not be out of place here to refer to the consistent refusal of Parliament 
to extend to the Church Education Society of Ireland public sanction or support 
for the simple reason that the ground taken by that Association involved a 
violation of the principles on which the possibility of united education depends. 

From the foregoing sketch it would appear that the opinions of Committees 
of the House of Commons and of statesmen, and the action of Parliament and 
successive Governments, have for many years been in favour of united education 
in Ireland. 

Has any Case been mode for a Change of Policy and the Substitution of Sectarian 
for United Education ? 

It has been thought desirable, even at some length, to refer to the history of 
public education in Ireland, not only in the College and University, but also in 
the elementary school. It is felt most strongly by the Graduates of the Queen’s 
University that the entire system, as now existing, stands or falls together. If 
sectarian education in colleges is recognised by the State, and placed in a position 
in which the powers and privileges granted by the State can be used against the 
system of free and liberal education (a system which the Graduates entertain no 
doubt is incomparably the best for Ireland), it will be impossible to prevent the 
triumph of denominationalism in every part of public education in this country. 
Then the struggle between rival denominations will not be restricted to those 
centres of intelligence where enlightenment and intercourse with the world tend, 
in some degree, to mitigate sectarian animosities ; but, in every parish and district 
in Ireland, the national schools, which are now so many local citadels for the 
protection of civil and religious liberty, will be turned into strongholds of in- 
tolerance, recognised, inspected, and in the main supported by the State. 

It may be fairly asked, what is there in the temper of the age to justify so 
retrograde a measure as the introduciion of a system of sectarian education into 
Ireland, to be at least encouraged and privileged, if not endowed, by the State? 

In England, test oaths have been recently abolished in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the degrees, and many of the prizes, have been 
thrown open to all; while, in elementary education, the introduction of a Con- 
science clause points to the just limitation of the powers of managers and patrons 
of public schools. 

In Scotland, the Universities have been lately freed from ecclesiastical 
control. 

In Trinity College, Dublin, it is often made a matter of glorification that Dub- 
lin University is the l< national” University, and that the halls of Trinity College 
are open to every Irishman without any reference to his creed. And, although this 
is only in one sense true, few intelligent observers will doubt that that venerable 
institution is slowly tending in the direction of freedom and real nationality. 

Is there anything, then, in the circumstances of the Queen’s Colleges and 
University, or of Ireland, to justify the threatened change? It has, indeed, 
been often said that the Colleges are a failure ; but can this position be main- 
tained ? 
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In tlie year 1857, a Royal Commission examined into and reported on the 
progress of the Colleges, and after a most careful examination the Commis- 
sioners say, — 

“ We think that the Colleges cannot be regarded as otherwise than successful, 
when, notwithstanding opposing causes, to which we shall presently allude, they 
have in their halls, attending lectures, nearly 450 students.” 

Since that Report was presented to Parliament, the progress of the Colleges 
has been great and constant, as will appear from the following Table : — 

Number of Students attending the Three Queen’s Colleges : 

1857- 58 (Year of Commissioners’ Inquiry) 445 

1858- 59 490 

1859- 60 546 

1860- 61 657 

The Commissioners refer with unqualified satisfaction to the educational suc- 
cess of the Colleges, and they conclude their Report with a paragraph which we 
give in full, as it expresses, we believe, with authority and truth, some of the 
many benefits connected with the system of education as at present existing : — 

“ We think, however, that the good done by the Queen’s Colleges as great 
public institutions in Ireland cannot be estimated merely by the number of 
students in their halls, or by the successful candidates w horn they may send to 
the great public contests of the educated youth of the empire. We believe that 
beyond this they are, by the honourable competition existing between the 
students and Professors of the several Queen’s Colleges amongst themselves, and 
also by the healthy, and we hope friendly, competition with the University of 
Dublin, materially aiding in advancing learning in Ireland. We believe that 
the Colleges are calculated, and we trust the association of students of various 
creeds and opinions within their walls does operate to soften those feelings of party 
antagonism and sectarian animosity which have heretofore unhappily had too 
extended an existence in Ireland, and that they are rapidly generating a feeling 
of local self-reliance and of self-respect, and exciting an interest in the culture 
of literature an d science throughout the community at large.’ 



1861- 62 758 

1862- 63 ------ 787 

1863- 64 810 

1864- 65 835 



Union of different The union of the several religious denominations in the Colleges continues 
creeds. satisfactory. 

The number of studends who have entered the Colleges up to the end of last 
session was 3,330, thus classified: — 



Established Church - 
Roman Catholic 
Presbyterian 
Other persuasions 



- 957 

- 938 

- 1,197 

- 238 



Total - - - 3,330 



The numbers of the several persuasions attending the Colleges in the last three 
years were as follows : — 



Established 
1 Church. 


Roman 

Catholic. 


Presbyterian. 


Other 

Persuasions. 


212 


214 


277 


84 


210 


237 


260 


103 


221 


229 


273 


112 



The representation So much misuse is made of statistics on this subject, that it may be not 
of Roman improper here to state that the foregoing numbers furnish a much more adequate 

ad^at? th° re - representation of Roman Catholics than has been sometimes publicly stated, 
supposed by some. Although it appears from the last Report of the Census Commissioners (Part iv., 
p. 46) that the number of male scholars receiving instructions in “ superior 
schools was 12 , 785 , of whom 5,792 were Roman Catholics, and from these 
numbers alone a larger proportion of Roman Catholics might be looked for in the 
Queen’s Colleges, yet on turning to p. 62 of the same Report it will be seen that 
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while the entire number of members of the “learned professions ” (exclusive of 
clergymen), and “other liberal professions,” is 6,482, the number of Roman 
Catholics included therein is 2,219, or about one-third. No inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the comparatively large number of Roman Catholics at “ superior ” 
schools is absorbed by the demands of the Catholic Church at home, in the 
United States, and in the British colonies ; and this class of scholars never will 
be represented in non-theological Colleges. It is to be remembered at the same 
time that, owing to the fact that the clergy of the Presbyterian Church for the 
most part pursue their under-graduate course in Queen’s College, Belfast, the 
numbers of Presbyterians are proportionately large in the foregoing Table, and 
that, owing to the social position of members of the Established Church, persons 
of the latter communion will always be numerous in any College open to all 
classes in Ireland. 

With regard to the amount of public sympathy that is enlisted in favour of 
the Queen’s Colleges and University, the Graduates believe that it is much 
greater than is generally supposed. They are convinced that, notwithstanding 
the not inconsiderable amount of enforced agitation on the education question, 
the system is yearly becoming better understood and more appreciated by 
moderate men of all classes, and that the feeling that it would lead to proselytism 
or infidelity, as contra-distinguished from other systems, is steadily decreasing. 
If the Deans of Residences were paid for their services, as recommended by the 
Commissioners who inquired into the Queen’s Colleges, any lingering fear on 
this head in the minds of moderate men would be entirely removed, and a con- 
venient sneer at the Colleses could no longer be ventured on.* 

The Graduates of the Queen’s University do not wish to separate the case of 
the Colleges from that of the University. They believe that the success of the 
Colleges is the success of the University, inasmuch as the success of the Colleges 
is to no inconsiderable extent the result of the existence of the University. 
Attempts have often been made to show that the entire system is a failure, on 
account of the alleged paucity of the degrees granted by the Queen’s University. 
While not admitting, for the reason above stated, that the mere number of 
degrees granted by the Queen’s University is a sufficient test of the success of 
the University, it may not be improper, in order to ascertain what the University 
has done directly, to call attention to the numbers graduating in the Queen’s 
University and in the London University, for the first fourteen years after each 
University commenced to grant degrees. 



Number and Nature of Degrees. 



The Queen’s University, in the 
fourteen years beginning with 
1852 and ending with 1865, 
granted - - - - 

The London University in the 
fourteen years beginning with 
1839 and ending with 1852, 
granted - 



Diplomas in 
Law and 
Engineering. 



Majority in favour of the 
Queen’s University - 




It thus appears that in the two periods taken above, the Queen’s University, 
with its three affiliated Colleges, compares not unfavourably with the London 
University, with its large number of its affiliated institutions. The total numbers, 
it is true, are not strictly comparable, inasmuch as Diplomas in Law and Engi- 
neering 



* For the favour with which the National Board system is generally regarded by the laity 
in Ireland, reference may be made to the last “ Report of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion” (for 1864), vol. i. p. 224, under the head “ Feeling of Local Parties towards the National 
Schools.” 

t Exclusive of diplomas in law merged in the LL.B. degree, and of diplomas in Agriculture. 

t Omitting M.B.’s merged in M.D.’s, which are excluded since the Queen’s University grants 
only the M.D. The M.Ch.’s granted by the Queen’s University last year, being confirmed on 
M.D.’s, are similarly excluded. 
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neerino- (which, however, are degrees in all hut name) are placed to the credit of 
the Queen’s University. Still, a comparison of the two Universities is not with- 
out interest; and considering their circumstances— on the one hand the great 
and wealthy community from which the London University drew its supplies of 
students, the large number of intermediate schools giving more or less classical 
education in England, and the general interest felt in the Institution by the 
English dissenting bodies ; and, on the other hand, the poverty of Ireland, the 
admitted deficiency in the means of intermediate education, the strict enforce- 
ment of residence and attendance at lectures in the Queen’s Colleges, while non- 
residence is permitted by Trinity College, Dublin, the periods of distress and 
almost, of social revolution through which Ireland lias been passing for the last 
twenty years, and the opposition of the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church 
— the result of the comparison is satisfactory, and justifies the proposition that 
the Queen’s University, by itself and without reference to the Queen’s Colleges, 
has been a decided success. . . 

Unwillingness of The Graduates of the Queen’s University do not hesitate to avow that it is 
graduates to inter- most painful for them to be obliged to come forward to protest against measures 
vene. which they believe to be mainly desired by one Order, hut that they admit a 

very influential one, of their Catholic countrymen. But they have no alternative. 
Numerous as were the attacks that have been made on the Colleges and Uni- 
versity, the Graduates, as a body, never resented them, though in many instances 
assured that their opponents did wrong to Institutions that they loved. They 
have been content to leave the Colleges and University to be defended by their 
results, and hope that time would mitigate, if not destroy, the hostility of oppo- 
They are com- nents. But if, as alleged, radical changes are under the consideration of the 

pelled to declare Government that has hitherto befriended them, they cannot silently allow the 

then- opinion. ^option, in connexion with the National University of the Queen m Ireland, of 
a principle which more than any other will perpetuate sectarian differences among 
those who ou^ht to be the leaders in what would promote friendship and social 
peace. It is vain to conceal that the reform that is asked for in the Queens 
University is a measure proposed by those in this country who have denounced 
united education and the intercourse of Irishmen with Irishmen, and who now 
demand the proposed change as an instalment of complete denominational ism. 
The Graduates would indeed be unworthy of the Institutions in which they were 
educated, were they not solemnly to raise their voices against any change in the 
system of public education in Ireland, involving the State recognition of sectarian 
education, or its incorporation into the system of which the Queen’s University 



Allegation that 
they are opposed 
to freedom of edu- 
cation considered. 

It is the duty of 
the State not to 
recognize or 
encourage sec- 
tarianism in 
Ireland. 



has hitherto been the head. . 

It has indeed been said that the advocates of the Queens University are 
opposed to, instead of being the friends of, freedom of education, since they seek 
to impose their conceptions of what is right on others who, it is alleged, conscien- 
tiously differ with them. 

The answer to this is simple : they do not impose their notions on others ; but 
they say that, at all events in Ireland, it is the duty of the State, while allowing 
perfect freedom to all persons to work out their own ideas on the subject of 
education at their own expense and risk, not in any way to recognize or encou- 
rage sectarianism in education ; and they assert, as a proposition too plain for 
aroument, that the refusal of such recognition or encouragement to all parties is 
no°‘ violation whatever either of the rights of conscience or of civil rights. Ihey 
cannot for a moment admit that the State can be required, on the plea of con- 
scientious scruples, to adopt a measure the natural result of which is, as felt by 
all, to debar each class of Irishmen in their youth from friendly and equal inter- 



course with their fellow-citizens. ... 

The privileges of Ror those who prefer sectarianism in education the London University is open, 
a degree attain- an y privileges belonging to a degree are there attainable. But the Graduates 

able by those who of (he Q„ ee „. s University maintain, that a system avowedly based on sectarianism 
education. ' a should not in Ireland be equally honoured and encouraged by the State as a 
system -which is based on the principle of equality to all and unfair privileges to 
none — a system which, by the opportunities it affords for youthful intercourse 
and intimacy, while duly recognizing religion, makes students not only know but 
feel that they are fellow-beings, endowed with equal gifts, and subject to equal 
Tho hatreds of the weaknesses, as well as fellow-citizens, with equal rights before the law. The 
past should not be Graduates of the Queen's University connot forget that, m the history ot Ireland, 
perpetuated. t j ie pa ; n f u i record of intestine strife or religious contests occupies already too 
great a snace. They do not wish that the now happily abating hatreds of the 

( past 
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past should be renewed and rendered perpetual by training up as it were in 
hostile camps the youth of Ireland. They therefore call on all true patriots here, 
and on the friends of Ireland in Great Britain, to aid in opposing any change 
which will sectarianise public education in this country, and thereby indefinitely 
postpone the social and civil union of their countrymen. 

Admission to a Degree of Persons not Academically Educated. 

The Graduates of the Queen’s University do not deem it necessary to do more 
than briefly refer to the proposal, that the Queen’s University should be assimi- 
lated in all respects to the London University, and that no academic under- 
graduate education should be required for admission to a degree, since they 
understand that it would not be acceptable to some of those seeking affiliation 
with the Queen’s University. But it derives some importance from being ad- 
vocated in an unpublished but widely-circulated pamphlet by an eminent medical 
authority, who is also a senator of the Queen’s University. Against the scheme, 
however, the authority of the author may be fairly cited, since in his own more 
special department of study he disapproves of its adoption. By those who have 
enjoyed, as the Graduates of the Queen’s University have done, the benefits of 
the Professorial system of lectures in Arts combined with strict examinations and 
other exercises in the classes, it may be truly declared that the advantages to be 
sained from Collegiate training are not less in Arts than they are in medicine. 
Disregard or contempt for Academical education in Arts can only be accounted 
for by an experience of a comparatively worthless system of mere lectures, or of 
a lifeless attempt at purely Tutorial instruction. 

Assuming, then, that the academical course of training is superior for men of 
average or fair ability (men of extraordinary gifts who cannot attend College 
being independent of the encouragement to learning given by a University 
degree), it follows that it is the duly of those to whom is entrusted the power of 
encouraging the highest kind of education not to do anything that would tend to 
degrade the value of the arts and other degrees granted by the Queen’s University. 
But even if the assumption made were doubtful, there is no necessity whatever 
for making the change referred to in the Queen’s University, inasmuch as in the 
London University anyone can get a degree subject to examination tests alone. 
The degree of the London University will thus be, in the estimate of the public, 
considered the stamp for one kind of training, that of the Queen’s University 
and such Universities as insist on academical education of another. 

In conclusion, the Graduates of the Queen’s University would guard them- 
selves against being taken to be opposed to change simply because the present 
system of public education exists. They think that everything should be done 
consistently with a firm opposition to sectarianism (no matter by whom or in 
what form advocated) to enlist all classes of Irishmen in favour of a complete 
system of public education. But in considering the question whether any and 
what change is to be made, it is not to be hastily assumed that those who drew 
up and sanctioned the Statutes of the Queen’s Colleges, and recommended the 
University Charter, acted without great consideration for the feelings and 
opinions of those who were thought to be opposed to the Colleges. If, on a 
careful examination of the whole matter by those in authority, any modification 
of the existing system of Collegiate and University education shall appear prac- 
ticable, it is submitted that, in accordance with the provision in the recent 
Charter, the intended modification should be referred to the Convocation of the 
Queen’s University for their opinion before final approval ; but if, on the other 
hand, any such modification shall appear impossible without destroying or en- 
dangering the cause of non-sectarian education, it would seem to be the solemn 
duty of those entrusted with the government of the country with firmness to 
refrain from change, and to maintain and develop a system which has been 
already fruitful in good to Ireland. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 

David Ross, m.a., ll.b., Chairman. 

Hugh Hyndman, ll.b., 

Henry Burden, m.a., m.d., 

James B. Dougherty, m.a., 

Honorary Secretaries. 
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Resolutions adopted by the Graduates of the Queen’s University, assembled in Public 
Meeting in Belfast, on Wednesday, 6 December 1805. 

I. That in the opinion of this Meeting' the success which has attended the Queen’s 
Colieoes and University in Ireland has more than realised the expectations of their 
founders and affords sufficient grounds for the maintenance of those Institutions in their 
integrity. 

II That tiie recognition of a College under the control of the Roman Catholic Church, 
based upon principles of sectarianism, and its affiliation with the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, would necessitate similar concessions to other religious bodies, would inflict serious 
injury on the already existing Queen’s Colleges, and would ultimately tend to their conver- 
sion into denominational institutions, and the consequent destruction of the system of united 
education. 

III. That while a system of non-sectarian hmiversity education should alone be en- 

couraged by Government recognition and support in Ireland, no person who prefers a 
system of sectarian education is debarred from any of the advantages or legal pri vileges of 
a degree the University of London being open to all who are prepared to pass its exami- 

nations. 

IV. That the statement now read be adopted, and that the Committee of the Graduates’ 
Association shall have it and the foregoing resolutions pressed on the attention of the 
Government. 



— No. 7. — 

Memorial from the Ulster National Education Association. 

To His Excellency Baron Wodehouse, Lord Lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Ireland. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned Members of the Ulster National Education Association, 
belonging to various churches, and holding different political opinions, yet 
warmly attached to the principle of united education as eminently suited to 
the peculiar circumstances of our country, beg respectfully to address your Excel- 
lency on the subject of certain changes in the constitution of the Queen’s 
University that are now under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

We assure your Excellency that the experience of years has deepened the con- 
viction in our minds that the principle on which the national education of 
Ireland is based is a sound and satisfactory one, and that its operation in con- 
nexion with the Queen’s College and the Queen’s University has been most 
beneficial and successful. 

We lament the frequent assaults that have been made on these noble institu- 
tions, and the undisguised efforts to engraft on them a sectarian and denomi- 
national character, and would strongly urge it on your Excellency, that threaten- 
ino-s of change, and any apparent encouragement given to those who are opposed 
to°the present constitution of the University, must prevent the great experiment 
of attempting to educate the youth of Ireland in one University from being 
fairly carried out, and must discourage the true friends of united education who 
desire that every sectarian element should be excluded from the constitution and 
management of the Queen’s Colleges and University. 

As the special changes that may be contemplated by the Government, or that 
are specially urged upon them have not been made public, we address your 
Excellency on the assumption that they are those indicated in a recent debate in 
the House of Commons, and in the announcements made by some of the 
leading journals of the day ; and in the belief that these intimations are sub- 
stantially correct, we are constrained by the sense of the duty we owe to our 
country and to the great cause of education, most strongly to declare that to 
recognise a College under the direct control of the Hierarchy of Rome, or of any 
other Ecclesiastical Body, and to affiliate it with the University founded by 
Government on broad and liberal principles, would counteract the object for 
which the Colleges were designed, introduce into them a thoroughly sectarian 
character, deprive the youth of the country of that hallowing and harmonising 
influence which free intercourse at College naturally produces, and intensify in 

Ireland 
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Ireland that spirit of bigotry and division from which we fondly hope a system 
of education in common would very largely help to deliver her. 

We assure your Excellency that in our humble judgment the same objections 
must be made to any proposal to introduce to the Senate, or to the Board of 
Examiners, any person or persons because they hold the dogmas of some special 
creed, or are the members or nominees of some particular Church; such ad- 
mission besides its own vitiating nature must issue in other changes that would be 
fatal to the entire system. Or, if the proposed or purposed alteration be to 
separate the University from the Colleges in the matter of degrees, and allow 
the honours «of the University to be bestowed, either when there has been no 
College training, or where the training has not been under the guidance and 
direction of professors of the Queen’s Colleges, we would venture to state to your 
Excellency our objection to either proposal, because it would tend to injure the 
Queen’s Colleges by withdrawing what is at present a strong inducement to 
young men of all religious denominations to attend the classes in these Colleges, 
and thereby greatly lessen the advantages that the community derive from the 
present system of mixed, or rather united education. 

May it therefore please your Excellency to submit these our conscientious 
views to Her Majesty’s Government, with the earnest prayer that they would 
refuse all countenance to the efforts of those who desire to tamper with the 
principle on which the Colleges and University are based, and allow these noble 
institutions, hitherto so happily and so largely successful, a full and fair trial. 
And your Memorialists will ever pray. 

(signed) Charlemont. 

Lurgan. 

William Kirk, j.p., d.l. 

John Lytle, ex- Mayor. 

Thos. M. Bimie, j.p. 

John Hortwick, j.p. 

Jos. Bristow. 

Wm. Valentine. 

Rob. Down and Connor. 

J. Scott Porter, Presbyterian Minister. 

John Maenaeytta, a.m., Presbyterian Minister. 

Joseph John Murphy. 

R. Grimshaw, d.l., j.p. 

James Heron, j.p. 

W. J. C. Allen, j.p. 

W. Malian , Mayor of Belfast. 

Edward Coey, Knight, j.p. 

W. Dunville, Merchant, j.p. 

Thomas McClure, d.l. 

William Gibson, d.d., Professor, Assembly College. 

Wm. Coutes, j.p. 

Thomas Sinclair, j.p., Chairman of Harbour 
Commissioners. 

Wm. Johnston, p.m. 

Jos. Hamilton. 

L. E. Berkeley, p.m. 

Robert Lindsay, Chairman Water Commissioners. 

Daniel Taylor, j.p., Chairman of Belfast Board of 
Guardians. 

H. D. Killen, d.d., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Belfast Presbyterian College. 

J. L. Porter, d.d., ll.d , Professor of Bib. Crit., 
Belfast Presbyterian College. 

John Lowry. 

Rob. E. Wallace, Chairman of the Wesleyan Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Daniel Beyot, b.d., Dean of Dromore, and Vicar- 
General of Neuz and Morne. 

Robinson Scott, d.d. Blackrock, Dublin. 

Belfast, 18 January 1866 . 
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— No. 8.— 

Resolutions passed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. 

At Belfast, the 8th day of February, 1866, which day the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, specially convened, being met and con- 
stituted, 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: — 

1 . That the General Assembly re-affirms the resolution adopted at its meeting 
in July, 1863,, viz. : 

“ That the Assembly regard it to be a sacred duty, by every means in its 
power, to preserve the fundamental principles on which the Synod of Ulster, m 
1840 , agreed to receive aid from the National Board, according to which reli- 
gious instruction is daily given in all our schools, while at the same time the 
rights of conscience and the sacredness of parental authority are duly respected, 
and no children are required to be present at any religious exercises to which 
their parents or guardians object.” 

2 . That the Assembly regard the establishment of the Queen’s Colleges and 
their connexion with the Queen’s University as having been productive of great 
advantages to the country, and rejoices in the large measure of success which 
has attended them, notwithstanding the obstruction and opposition they have 
encountered. 

3. That the Assembly deprecates the many evils that must arise from the 
chanoes proposed to be made in these valuable institutions, by which the cha- 
racter of the University and the constitution of the Senate will be altered, the 
denominational elements largely introduced, and to that extent the usefulness of 
the Colleges and University impaired. 

4 . That inasmuch as the General Assembly in July last requested the Trustees 
of the Magee College to take steps for having the College affiliated to one of 
the existing Universities, so that its students may be in a position to receive 
deo-rees in arts, thereby warranting the Trustees in seeking to have the Magee 
College affiliated with the Queen’s University, they are hereby declared to have 
had the warrant of the Assembly in seeking such affiliation ; yet, inasmuch as 
the aspect of the educational question is materially altered since the meeting of 
the Assembly in July last, and as the constitution proposed for the Senate of 
the Queen’s University is not yet before the Church, the Trustees are required 
to suspend further action in this matter. 

5 . That the Government Committee be instructed, and they hereby are 
instructed, to present to the Lora Lieutenant these resolutions, and to take 
such other steps as may be necessary to arrest further progress in the matter of 
affiliation. 

Certified from the Minutes of Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in. Ireland, 

(signed) Robert Porch , a.m., 

Clerk of Assembly. 
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